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Seas NOTICE. 

age Next week, on account of Easter, ‘‘ The 
Inquirer”? will be published on Thursday. 
_ Editorial matter and Advertisements 
Pe: ‘should be sent in as early as possible, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


AMID expressions ee nee profound and uni- 
_ versal sympathy, which on the part of 
his followers and many others have 
been touched by deeper tones of admira- 

tion and affection, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has laid down the office of 
Prime Minister, and on Monday Parlia- 
| &) ¥ ment adjourned, to give time for the 
necessary readjustment of “the Govern- 
ment, with Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister. It is greatly to be regretted 
é ns the King’s absence abroad at this 

_ juncture should have rendered the loss 
of so much parliamentary time  inevit- 
able, and the second reading of the 
Licensing Bill cannot now be taken before 
Easter. 


Or his old leader Mr. Asquith spoke 
true feeling in the Houce of Commons 

on londay :~—‘‘ This is not the occasion 
Bs on which it wou'd be possible or appro- 
* oS attempt to do justice to the 
eat qualities of our revered and trusted 
or to enlarge on his long and 
id services to the State. For the 
nent I will not trust myself to do 
ore than to say that in the annals of 
fants there is ro man who, after 


thine, ane laid down the highest 

nder- the Crown more universally 
deservedly beloved. There is 
elieve, a single Member in any 


“4 he ‘ 7. 
oe a 


ears spent in the thick of public | . 


the House who has not come 


down here to day feeling himself under 
the shadow not ses of a political, but 
of a personal loss.’? The leadership of 
the Government passes now into strong 
and capable hands. While the personality 
of the old chief will be sorely missed, 
there will be no slackening in the energy 
of reform. 


Tue Bishop of Birmingham addressed 
a great meeting at Birmingham on Monday 
in support of the Licensing Bill. He 
earnestly appealed to the thinking and 
philanthropic not to be cajoled or terrorised 
by ‘* the vast financial pressure which was 
being put on all classes and all sorts of 
individuals,’’ and warned them of ‘‘ the 
tremendous peril there was to a country 
of purely financial considerations becoming 
so dominant that it would be impossible 
to do anything if it was contrary to what 
were called ‘‘the interests.’? In par- 
ticular he defended the principle of the 
time-limit, and set forth the really over- 
whelming case against those who regard 
licences as a freehold property. We need 
not repeat his argument here. It is sub- 
stantially the same as has already appeared 
in our columns, and may be read in the 
Bishop’s own trenchant exposition of it 
in Tuesday’s Birmingham Daily Post. He 
concluded by a reference to Bishop Magee’s 
oft-quoted dictum that he would rather sce 
England free than England sober. This, 
said Dr. Gore, is a false antithesis, for 
unless it were sober how could England 
be free ? 


AT the same meeting an important letter 
from Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was read, 
strongly supporting the Bill. ‘‘ The ob- 
jects of the Bill are,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I 
am sure the results of the Bill will be 
to reduce temptations to excessive drink- 
ing, and to restore to the people of this 
country their undoubted right to control 
the traffic in the interests of themselves 
and their children.’’ Ina very noteworthy 
passage he also said: ‘‘ At the time I was 
chairman of the Licensing Committee, the 
Birmingham magistrates ‘proved beyond a 
doubt that a carefully planned but large 
reduction of licences in anyarea ; . . did 
reduce drunkenness, and improved the 
order and morality of the areas affected.’’ 
This is first-hand, and indubitable evidence 
on a point that has been questioned by 
opponents of the Bill, and it is worth special 
emphasis in this debate. 


A spFcIAL meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire was 
was held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 


| chester, on Wednesday evening, under the 


presidency of the Rev. W. Harrison. The 


following resolution, moved by Mr. John 
Dendy, seconded by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, and supported by Mr. H. P. 
Greg, was unanimously passed :— 

‘* That this meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire 
welcomes the Licensing Bill now before the 
House of Commons as a courageous and 
statesmanlike effort to deal with a great 
national evil, and urges upon all members 
of the Assembly who feel the necessity of 
such reform of the liquor traffic to unite 
in support of the Government in its great 
undertaking. That copies be forwarded 
to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Ripon, 
and Lord Lansdowne.’ 

Mr. Dendy, in moving the resolution, 
said this matter had become a national 
struggle for freedom from a particular 
class of traders banded together3 most 
strongly and effectually for the promotion 
of their own personal interests. It would 
be a serious thing for English politics that 
any Class of traders should acquire such 
power, and should so organise themselves 
as practically to control the politics of the 
country in their own interest. That in 
itself would be an issue that would 
threaten the future of English public life 
and that honesty and freedom from all 
forms of corruption which had become 
the great glory of our country. But when 
that class of traders was the class of all 
others whose trade was the most dangerous 
to the country, the evil became intensified 
one-hundred fold. ‘We shall make a 
mistake,” said Mr. Dendy, “if we regard 
this contest as merely a contest for 
temperance reform, and do not fix our 
eyes steadily on those broader issues, 
greater even than that of temperance 
reform, which are involved in it. In my 
judgment the Bill should take as its second 
title, and be called, a Bill for the enfran- 
chisement of the English people from the 
domination of the liquor trade.’’ There 
was a large attendance of delegates from 
all parts of the province. 


Own the previous evening, the following 
resolution was passed by the governing 
body of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion, on the motion of Mr. T. Fletcher 
Robinson, seconded by Mr. Canning :— 
“That this meeting heartily rejoices 
that a Licensing Bill has been laid before 
Parliament to reduce the overwhelming 
temptations to drink and to give the 
people their rightful authority over the 
liquor traffic. This meeting calls upon 
all friends of national righteousness and 
freedom to withstand the interested oppo- 
sition of the liquor trade, and to support 
a measure that makes for domestic com- 
fort, national health, and social progress ; 
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and the meeting further pledges itself to 
support the Government in their en- 
deavour to place the principles of the 
Bill in the Statute - book during the 
present session.” 

GeneRAL Booru entered his eighticth 
year yesterday. Age and unremitting 
labour have in recent years told upon the 
Salvationist patriarch ; nevertheless, he still 
manages to do a remarkable amount of 
work, maintaining an unfailing vigilance 
over his world-wide organisation. The 
War Cry reprints the views expressed by 
the General on the Licensing Bill immedi- 
ately after its introduction by Mr. Asquith. 
He has no doubt whatever that reduced 
facilities for drinking mean reduced drunk- 
enness. He is delighted with the boldness 
of the Bill, but would go further in the 
matter of Sunday closing and in restrictions 
on Clubs. But he presses home the 
importance of those religious forces which 
are more potent than Acts of Parliament, 
which make for righteousness and temper- 
ance and deal directly with the redemption 
of the individual. We gladly join in the 
chorus of good wishes which, apart from 
creed or party, are just now being offered 
to this notable Englishman. 

Wits reference to a note in last week’s 
SyquireER on Dr. Horton, and the story of 
his experience at Shrewsbury, quoted from 
the character study in the Daily News, a 
correspondent points out to us, on the 
authority of the ‘‘ Shrewsbury School 
Register,’® that Butler was not head- 
master at that time. He retired in 1836, 
and when Horton entered the school in 
1872 Moss was the head. 


UNLEss we misunderstand a statement in 
the United Methodist, the contributions of 
the newly united Methodist churches 
towards foreign mission work amount to 
2s. 2d. annually per member, and make up 
a total of more than £16,600, a result which 
seems to have surprised the investigator. 


Tur April number of the Rev. Henry 
Gow’s Rosslyn Hull Sermons is on ‘‘ The 
Sense of Sin.’’ It pleads for the recog- 
nition of the reality of our moral experi- 
ences. ‘* There is a divine life within us 
seeking ever for the light, only to be 
satisfied by what is good and holy. We 
are dowered with that most sacred and 
tremendous gift of moral choice. This 
freedom of the will is a mystery belonging 
to the inmost soul.’’ And of the need 
of repentance for our sin it is said :— 

‘“We need to put away all excuses as 
though it were circumstances or error or 
necessity which had caused us to do 
wrong. We need to stand up like men 
and admit our responsibility, not shuffling 
it off on other people or other things, or 
on heredity, or the laws of life. We need 
to arise and go to our Father with a true 
repentance in our hearts, confessing our 
sins, praying forgiveness, longing for 
reconciliation, ready to take the lowest 
place and to do the hardest work if only 
we may feel once more at peace with 
Him. We seek for strength to live more 
nobly, more unselfishly in the days to 
come, We come to God like the prodigal 
asking only that we may enter the old 
home again, that we may breathe our 


native air, that we may feel our Father’s 
love and strength about u3, and to all 
such as truly repent the words of Jesus 
are found tiue: ‘And when he was yet 
a great way off, his father saw him and 
had compassion upon him, and ran and 
fell on his neck and kissed him.’ ’’ 


CHOWBENT CHAPEL. 


_ Ar Chowbent Chapel, Atherton, near 
Manchester, this -year’s Good Friday 
meetings of the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association are to be held. The 
following interesting article, by the Rev, 
Je J. Wright, minister of the chapel, was. 
contributed some time ago to The Seed 
Sower, and, as now revised: we are glad to 
call further attention to it here. 


Tur Essex Church Calendar for April 
has a delightful portrait of Dr. Brooke 
Hereford, and embodies his lecture on 
‘* A Unitarian’s Answer to the Claims of 
Roman Catholicism.”’ 


Chow, or Chowe (rhyming with flow) 
seems to have been the name of a yeoman- 
farmer of the seventeenth century (poset 
the sixteenth) ; and the Bent (A.S. beonet, 
hill-side) was a somewhat difficult slope, or 
hill, up and down which, by the Chanter’s 
Brook, along a road on the edge of Chow's 
Farm, all the wheel traffic of the district, 
including the coaches, had to go. There 
was a considerable family of Chowes, asis 
shown by the Parish Register of the 25 
period, and the name appears in documents 
as early as the thirteenth century. But ea 
the yeoman-farmer we are speaking of, 
heir to his deceased father, Arthur, was — P 
George Chowe, whose house on the bent, ied 
tradition.says, was ‘‘ a famous Hostelrie,”? 
around which the old township grew. — 
Hence Chow’s Bent, or Chow-Bent, as it 
was easier to say, came to be well known. 
And a curious thing happened. The whole + 
district, which had for hundreds of years Nom. 
previously borne the name of Athe: 
from the Lords of the Manor, someho 
took to itself the name of this yeoma 
farmer, and called itself Chowbent, o 
colloquially, simply Bent. How was this 
May I venture a suggestion ? There S54 
in those days (the seventeenth century) 
only one place of worship in the township. 

It was our Presbyterian Chapel, eree! 
in 1645—the year of Naseby. Most of 
inhabitants of the township appear to h 
then been Presbyterians, as also evide ; 
was the then Lord of the Manor. There i is. 
good documentary proof that this 1645 — x 
Chapel was built by the congregation—1.e., 
not by the Lord of the Manor, but with his 
sympathy, as he found the land. So good 
an understanding did there seem to 
between the then Lord Atherton and 
builders of the ‘‘ Chappell,’’ that- 
never thought to get from him a deed 
lease of the land on which the ‘‘ Chapp 
stood! Moreover, so good a feeling 
| there towards the Episcopalians th 
| 1717, the Vicar of Leigh (an adj 
| parish) reports to the then Bis 
Chester that the Presbyterians of ‘ 
bent Chappell’’ not only permit 
occasionally to use their “‘ unconsecrated 
(!) chappell for an Episcopalian Se 
but are kind enough to provide him wi 
a Bible and Prayer Book for the same. — 
fear, however, that long before this” 
the Lords of Atherton had ceased to | 
the friends of the congregation of 
Presbyterian Chapel. One main diff 
may be called dynastical.. The co. 
tion (whose minister, Rev. James 1 
senior, was one of the ‘ ‘ silenced | 
and who, in 1670, was ‘‘ catched ¢ 
to prison,”’ though under Le 


‘* Tue Great Companions ’’ is the title 
of a book which Mr. Henry Bryan Binns 
proposes to publish this summer. Part 
of its contents we have already welcomed 
in two booklets, ‘‘ For the Fellowship.’’ 
Of some of these prose poems M. Paul 
Sabatier wrote to the author, ‘‘ Je les ai 
lus et relus; ius sont dune simplicit) 
dilicteuse.’ Of others, Mr. Edward 
Carpenter said, ‘‘ You have got somehow 
the satisfying rhythm. . . which cannot 
be defined.’® The completed volume, we 
learn from a prospectus, will consist of 
eleven chapters—The Fellowship of the 
Earth, The Voice of Humanity, Tree-Life, 
The Coming of Man, The City, One of Lon- 
don’s Lovers, Pioneers, Love’s Body, For 
Comrades and Lovers, Liberty, Vista. 
These will form together ‘‘ a body of more 
or less mystical but simple thought on Man’s 
relation to the earth, human solidarity and 
race-life, the purpose of Man, the mystery 
of passion in its ‘human and divine , 
aspects on faith, liberty, suffering and 
death.’ As a reminder of the author’s 
style in these prose poems we quote this pas- 
sage from the second part of ‘‘ For the 
Fellowship ’’ :—‘‘ Now I will launch out 
into the sea, voyaging with my sails and 
going forth in faith from these safe shores, 
these inland waters I have known, 
I carry an Unknown Voyager whose 
errand I know not, save that he crieth to me 
continually as I go, ‘ Have faith, little 
brother! Have faith!’’’ Friends who 
wish to secure copies of the book on publica- 
tion (the price is 2s. net, post paid) should 
send a card to that effect to Mr. Binns, at 
Letchworth Corner, near Hitchin. 


” 


A FURTHER article on ‘‘ Fideism,’’ by 
the Rev. W. Whitaker, we are obliged to 
hold over this week, and perhaps over 
Easter. 


Nothing is so eloquent as the deep silence 
ofacrowd. A sigh, a low breathing, some- 
times pours into us our neighbour’s soul 
more than a volume of words. There is a. 
communication more subtle than fre- 
masonry between those who feel alike. 
How contagious is holy feeling! On the 
other hand, how freezing, how palsying: 
is the gathering of a multitude who feel 
nothing, who come to God’s house without 
reverence, without love, who gaze around 
on each other as if they were assembled at a 
show, whose restlessness keeps up a slightly 
disturbing sound, whose countenances re-_ 
veal no collectedness, no earnestness, but. 
a frivolous or absent mind !—The very | 
sanctity of the place makes this indifference 
more chilling, © One of the coldest ‘spots, 
on earth is a church rithout eerotione- 
Channing, 
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of the Lords of Atherton, on the other 
hand, so sided with the Stuarts that the 
heir of the Athertons, born in 1700, was 
in due time brought up at the Court of the 
Stuarts abroad, and, when he came of age 
in 1721, this young man, as lord of the 
soil, seized the Chappell; tumed out the 
people whose fathers in 1645 had un- 
questionably built it, got it ‘* consecrated,’ 
and made into an Episcopalian place of 
worship. On its site the present Parish 
Church now stands. A quaintly beautiful 
story is cherished as to the words in which 
the Chappell was sadly*handed over. An 
old man and his wife, living in a thatched 
cottage opposite the Chappell, were the 
caretakers. They had the keys, and on 
any day the emissary from the lord of the 
soil was expected. He came one evening, 
a and, as the old Dame lifted the keys for 
the last time from their accustomed nail 
in her cottage wall and handed them to 
the all-powerful messenger, she said, ‘‘ Yo’ 
con tak’t kayes o’t Chappill, bud yo’ 


being Chapel-less, part of this freehold was | these include Church, Wesleyan, Baptist, 
at once purchased by one of the good | Primitives, Independents, Calvinists, and 
families who had’ been turned out of the | various missions. The fact seems worth: 
1645 Chapel, and on this freehold land | recording. 
the present spacious Chapel was im-| Through the munificence of one member 
mediately builtin 1721. Already, as early | of the congregation in 1901, Chowbent 
as 1717, the people had begun to call | Chapel was enlarged by the addition of a 
the 1645 Chapel ‘‘ Chowbent Chappell,’’ | fine vestibule, with organ chamber above, 
even though it was on the Atherton estate, | in which also, at his own cost, he placed 
as .if they honoured the name of the|a grand organ. In 1907 the electric light 
yeoman freeholder more than the name of | was installed by members of another 
the larger landlord of the surrounding | family in memory of their father; and the 
area. Be that as it may, the 1721 Chapel | congregation took down and re-erected the 
(the present Chapel), for good reason, as} east and west galleries, putting in new 
will be seen, was called not Atherton | beams of good English oak, and thoroughly 
Chapel, but Chowbent Chapel, and has renovated the whole interior of the Chapel. 
fondly retained the name ever since, as it | Moreover, the congregation has, within 
is always likely to do, although it should | recent years, added greatly to the ample 
be noted that the recognised name, muni- | and excellent school accommodation. Out- 
cipally, postally, and in every sense, of the | side the door of the Chapel is the grave of 
whole township is now, as in earlier days, | Dr. John Taylor, Tutor at the Warrington 
ATHERTON. } Academy, in “the founding of which leading 
Towards the building of the present | members of the Chowbent congregation 
Chapel in 1721, ‘* General’? Weod appears | took an active part. Among these none 


s hannot t’ kayes o’ Heaven—yo’n nod!’’|to have given his £100 earned by that|was more prominent than John Mort, 
3 (‘* You can take the keys of the Chapel, | three days’ determined fight at Preston, | whose house, now ‘* Alderfold,’’ is close 
ix ‘but you haven’t the keys of Heaven— | in which he defeated the Pretender. The | by the Chapel, at which house Mrs. Bar- 
ee you've not !’’) Mort family gave the Jand. Many mem-] bauld, Dr. Priestley, Thomas Belsham, 
_-__.__ Here was the turning-point of a conflict | bers of the congregation were people of | Dr. Taylor, Theophilus Lindsey, Matthew 
Be. which I fancy had been going on for many | substance, and they gave liberally. Others | Henry, and others, were once among the 
_--—-—sryears between the later Lords of Atherton | of the congregation gave of their labour. | frequent visitors. Mrs. Barbauld’s room 


Moreover, James Wood was as shrewd and | at the house still bears her name. 
sturdy a beggar as he was a bold and gallant | Wnhen, in 1721, the congregation lost their 
fighter. He went and asked a certain} 1645 Chappell, the only ‘‘ perishable 
Squire having a park between Atherton | assets ’’ they brought out with them were 
and Bolton, and whom he knew right well, | their own oak Communion table and the 
to give him twenty oak trees towards the | silver Communion cups bearing the Mort 
new Chapel. The Squire replied that] initials, and these are in the ‘‘ New 
twenty were rather a lot; he would not| Bent’’ (as it was mostly called)—the 
have minded if he had asked for ten.| New Bent Chapel to-day; but I believe 
‘*'Well,’’ said the ‘‘ General,’’ ‘‘ ten is|that the sturdy congregation and_ their 
just what I wanted, but I asked for twenty | minister, the ‘‘ General’? brought with 
because I knew you would only offer me | them, in their hearts and minds, all those 
half of what I asked.’ ‘‘imperishable principles ’’ which should 
So the spacious square brick Chapel, | possess, and be possessed by, a sincere and 
with its rich dark oak pews, deep galleries, | earnest, a working and worshipping people 
three-decker pulpit, all excellently pre-| to-day, ahs taet, Wes 
served and beautifully kept, stands on its ——>———EEE 
own freehold estate, surrounded by its i i 
graveyard, its Sunday and day schools, its LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Congregational Room, and varied institu- Firtrentx Musicau Festivat. 
tions. The saying is that “‘ there is not| Tus annual event was held at Essex 
only an old root in here, but that it is} Hall last Saturday, April 4, and attracted a 
ever flourishing.’’ Friends say that few} good audience of visitors. Most of them 
of our places are more alive! But it} were interested in one or other of the 
should also be said that, after all, the soil] competing choirs, the members of which 
‘and situation, so to speak, are favourable | were thus, by the presence of their friends, 
to the thriving of our cause here. Our | encouraged to put forth their best efforts. 
Chapel and its congregation have always | Only six schools had entered for the compe- 
been livingly, and, indeed, leadingly, | tition, but all six choirs were, according to 
associated with some of the best life and | the adjudicator, Mr. C. J. Dale, of a very 
movements in the township—social, civic, | high order of merit. As is usual at these 
political, educational, and philanthropic. | festivals, each competing choir sang a 
The history of the township is all inter- | test piece selected by the adjudicator and 
twined with the history of the Chowbent]a piece of their own choice. This year’s 
congregation. Moreover, in a township | test piece was ‘‘ The Old Green Lane,’’ 
with less than 20,000 inhabitants, even at} the words written by Eliza Cook and the 
the present time, it is easily possible for a} music composed by George Rathbone. 
fairly strong congregation to make its} The music was bright and the words were 
influence felt, With the exception of a| cheerful, and the piece was in every way 
little ecclesiastical encounter now and | suitable to the occasion. 
again, when someone forgets who we are,} The competing choirs, in the order in 
and when we just have to defend, like} which they sang, and their conductors 
¥ General *? Wood, against. the ‘‘ Pre-|and selected pieces were as follows :— 
tender,’? we live on yery.neighbourly | (1) Highgate-hill: Conductor, Miss Amy 
terms with all religious bodies, Church or] Withall, ‘ The Lord Setteth Fast the 
Dissent, It has actually been my happy | Mountains,’ H, Smart. (2) Brixton: 
lot to take part in some religious service Conductor, Miss Hopkins, ‘* The day is 
or other with every religions body in| Past and Gone,’? H, R. Shelley, (3) 
L | Aherion. except the Roman Catholic, and | Sttationd ; : Conductor Miss Edith Maquire, 


and this Presbyterian congregation. They 
had built the first Chapel in 1645. They 
were turned out of it in 1721. But there 
o"4 is another historic fact to be noted—an 
~ event which happened in 1715. While the 
congregation still held the 1645 Chapel, 
_ the Rey. James Wood, junior, son of the 
_ James Wood already mentioned, had, in 
1695, become the minister. Like his 
_ father, and like the congregation, he seems 
to have been of a vigorous, sturdy char- 
acter. He had great influence, and one 
Aa “might fill pages with accounts of his 
, a sagacious, good humoured sayings and 
doings. In the year 1715 this same James 
‘Wood was called upon, as men in other 
districts were, to get together quickly and 
arm all the “Tasty young men’’ and 
others of his congregation and township, 
_ march to Preston, and, at a point on the 
_ river there, meet ‘and stop the Pretender, 
_ *who was on his way from Scotland to 
ake another of the Stuart attempts to 
regain the ‘throne. So gallantly and 
ae effectively did James Wood and his 
hundred stalwart men do this military busi- 
ess that he earned the name of “ General” 
and was ever afterwards affectionately 
_ known by his congregation and the district 
as ‘‘ General Wood.’? Over the pulpit in 
_ present Chapel is an appropriate 
let commemorating his character. He 
d in 1759, aged 87, having been minister 
years. The Parliamentary records 
the period show that James Wood 
eived the special thanks of the Govern- 
ent for his valuable services, and a grant 
£100 for his expenses. He might have 
a larger sum (even an annuity of £100 
; a sand) But would not hear of 


+ us uh Tec now to the losing of the 
vhGED » Chapel. This was in ‘‘ General ”’ 
Wooc Ps time (1721). Such a congregation, 
ere. be easily 
@ come back to 

n-Chow’s es- 
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‘* Sweet Bird of Spring,’’ W. W. Pearson. HEGELIANISM AND FREEDOM. certainly would have so refrained.’’ He 
(4) Stepney Green : Conductor, Miss E. 1 could, under those conditions, no more 
H. Harris, ‘‘ Children, Pray this Love to} We sorely need a sober treatment of have done the deed than Mr. Gow could 
Cherish,’? Spohr. (5) Newington-green: | the psychology of sin. And yet it seems do it himself. What is usually overlooked 
Conductor, Miss Maud North, “<The a thing almost impossible of attainment. by those who use this argument is that in 
Violet’s Plea,’’ F. Abt ; and (6), George’s- | Writers on morals are good men, and| Opening out the possibility that a person 
row: Conductor, Miss Amy Withall, they cannot escape from the bias of might have acted otherwise they close the 
‘* Cleansing Fires,’’ F. H. Cowen. their goodness. I know of only one possibility of his doing what he did. 

Mr. Dale was unfortunately prevented | Moral Psychologist who was good enough Perbaps our friends would think better of 
by another engagement from delivering|¢ 9 be able to understand sin from the|US if they were to try us with their 
his award in person, but he left a writen | ginner’s point of view. His last word | question in another form. That is, in- . 
award which was read by the President, | shout sinners was, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, stead of asking, ‘‘ Might Judas have ; 
the Rev. Henry Rawlings, when the choirs | for they know not what they do.’’ I pre- remained faithful to Jesus??? let them >a 
re-assembled at 6 o’clock after tea. Mr.| sume that Judas was one of the persons ask, ‘‘ Might John have betrayed him— 
Dale’s award began by congratulating the | for whom he prayed. might the beloved disciple have * acted : 
Society and the conductors of the com- One result of the moral bias of tho | Otherwise’ by selling his master for 
peting choirs upon the distinct advance | moralists is that they suppose the sinner | thirty pieces of silver ?”’ a 
which had taken place in the efficiency of | not only to do wrong, but to do it with} Here we encounter an aspect of the ¥ 
the choirs generally during the five years | speir knowledge of its wrongfulness. They | question which, spite of its vital bearing 
which had elapsed since he had last acted superimpose their own conscience on the | on the controversy, is almost invariably 
as adjudicator. This fact had increased wrong-doer, and assume that his act] overlooked. I allude to the obvious need 
very considerably the difficulty of his} meant to him what it means to themselves. | of testing the ‘‘ might have done other- 
position, and had compelled him to make] The act of Judas, for instance, means to | wise ’’ theory of morals by its application 
his award upon points which were not] them the basest act ever done by man ;| to cases of right action. It is remarkable 
really of the highest importance. He | ang probably they are right; but when|that almost every instance adduced to 
suggested whether the time had not arrived they treat Judas as saying to himself, ‘‘ Go | illustrate this theory is an instance of 
when ‘‘sight reading’’ might be intro-| to, now, I will commit the basest act ever | acknowledged wrongdoing. We are told 
duced as an additional test. to illustrate done by man,”’ they are certainly wrong. that whenever we have yielded to tempta- “ee 
the teacher’s method and the degree of} This applies to that question with which | tion the moral consciousness bears indis- aa 
intelligence of the children and to lighten } oy, opponents are continually pressing us—| putable testimony that we might have — Bes 
the burden of the adjudicators. The per-| and they are right in doing so—the ques- | done otherwise, and that herein lies the — x 
formances of each choir were then dealt | tion, «+ Might I not have acted other-| essence of the sense of guilt. But if the — ce ¢ 
with in detail. Mr. Dale had awarded 200 | wise 2°? What makes this question so | theory is true, it ought to hold equally of — Le 
marks as his total, and the three highest puzzling is that half-a-dozen different | right acts. Having done right, the same 
choirs had each obtained over 180 marks. meanings. may be assigned to it, the} moral consciousness which in the other 
The banner was awarded to George’s- | answer being ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’? according | case proclaimed ‘‘ This was wrong because — 
row, with a total of 187; of their per-| 9s one or another meaning be taken. This | I might have done right’’ ought now to 
formance, Mr. Dale remarked that | enables a disputant who has been met with | say, ‘* This MB right because I might have — fess 
accuracy in detail was conspicuous and] distinct ‘No’? in answer to one form of| done wrong.’’ I can only say for myself ms 
that the time in the test piece was perfect. | the question to re-introduce it in another | that my own moral consciousness fails i 
Stepney Green was awarded second place shape, to which a contrary answer would|to make the required announcement, 
with a total of 183 marks, Mr. Dale es- | pave to be given. Thus, if you mean ‘‘ Is} whether I am passing judgment on myself 
pecially praising the rendering of their] i¢ conceivable or thinkable that I might | or on others; and I believe that if on 
selected piece, which he said was excellent | have taken the other course 2?’ I answer | friends consult, the moral consciousness — 
in every way, and a truly artistic effort] «* Yes; and not only one other, but any | of men in general, they will find a dis- 
which he could not commend too highly. | one of a large number of others.’’? But| crepancy in its testimony when applied t 
The third place fell to Brixton, with 180 | jf you mean, ‘‘ Given a group of causes} right acts, which, from the point of view — 
marks, Mr. Dale remarking that the sing-| then and cere operating under the form | of their theory, looks very serious indeed. | 
ing in this case was excellent and showed | of my will, is it possible that those causes | Do they themselves, for instance, withhold 
a very. intelligent appreciation of words | should have yielded other effects than they 
and music, particularly in the selected | did yield 2”? then you are merely asking 
piece. ae whether the same cause, or group of 

At the conclusion of the award, a concert | causes, can be followed by two different 
was rendered in which the united choirs, | series of effects. This question is sheer 
conducted by Mr. W. J. Noel, sang three | nonsense, a mere jumble of self-contra- 
part songs excellently, and the George’s- | dictions, the absurd nature of which is 
row choir also sang their selected piece. | disguised by its being put in the interro- 
The other items of the programme con-| gative form. It is simply asking whether 
sisted of two violin solos by Miss Winifred | the same thing can both be a cause and 
Stanley, songs by Miss Jessie K. Epps] not be a cause at the same time. Once 
and Mr, A. Savage Cooper, and a couple of | more, if your question has a suppressed 
recitations by Miss E. A. Bredall. The| condition behind it and takes this form, 
proceedings evoked plenty of enthusiasm, | ‘‘ Supposing that I knew then what I know 
and the Festival from beginning to end| now of the meaning of my act, might I 
was a marked success. At the close, the | have done something else ?’’ the answer 
banner and certificates were presented | is, ‘‘ Not only might I have done something 
by the President to the two junior members | else, but I certainly should have done so.’ 
of the two winning choirs, and certificates | This last form of the question—the form 
were given to the conductors of each| which carries a suppressed condition— 
choir for distribution among the members. | appears to me to be the one which our 
These latter were, as in past years, very opponents have usually in mind. Thus, 
kindly furnished by Mr. Ion Pritchard, | when Mr. Gow asks me in effect, ‘‘ Was 
to enable all the choristers to have some | not J udas responsible for acting as he did 
lasting token of the part they had taken | because he might have acted others eee! 
in the festival. what he really means is, ‘‘ Supposing 
Judas to have known all that I know] 
about him—namely, that his contemplated 
Curist’s yoke is easy, not because it is] act was the basest ever done by man—| done by men si 
painless, but because love makes She’ pain might he not have refrained from doing | need have 
welcome.—George Tyrrell. «= it??? J answer, ‘‘ He not only might, but | s 


their approval of the fidelity of John until — 
they have satisfied themselves that he 
might have betrayed bis Master? D 
the heroism of Luther sink into insigni 
ance because at the critical moment 
conscience cried out, ‘‘Ich kann ni 
anders??? Is a brave man who has 
firmly to his post to be refused pra 
until it can be proved that he : 
inclined to run away? I believ 
we could adduce the actual testi 
the moral consciousness in the m 
right decision, it would invariably 
form ‘‘ Ich kann nicht anders.’’ I 
plausibly the doctrine of the 0 
alternative ’? may be used to explain 
judgments on wrong, it breaks 
when applied to these judg 
on right. There is to me so 
almost revolting in the notion that I 
reverence no man as an actual h hero u 
I am content to regard him as a po 
traitor or coward. Such a d 
seriously and explicitly propoun 
be nothing less than an outrag 
to the moral consciousness. — 
Libertarians of a certain s 
of assuring us ha all 4 
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sense in which it is false. For the 
present, however, I shall leave the 
statement as it stands, and respectfully 
ask those who defend it whether they are 
prepared to make the same statement 
with regard to all the righteous acts that 
have been done by man. They assure us 
that Judas might have done otherwise. 
Are they equally sure that Jesus might have 
done otherwise ? Do they mean that to 
Jesus the alternative of refusing his duty 
was open in the same sense that the 
alternative of refusing bis crime was open 
to the other? And, broadening out the 
view, would they maintain that the 
Moral Order is so arranged that every 
noble deed, from the Cross and the Hem- 
lock Cup down to the last widow’s mite of 
self-sacrifice, might have been left undone 2 
Would they, while strenuously denying a 
divine necessity in the world’s history of 
sin, deny equally and in the same sense a 
divine necessity in the world’s history of 
virtue ? Is their interpretation of the 
world’s history all of a piece with their 
interpretation of the individual moral 
consciousness ? Briefly, my questions come 
to this: Do these thinkers ascribe freedom 
to all those activities of the human will 
which, since the world began, have been 
turned in the night direction in the same 
sense as they ascribe it to those activities 
which have been turned towards the 
wrong ? Do they say of the first set of 
results as of the second, ‘‘ They might 
have been otherwise ’’ ? 

Now, if the doctrine of the ‘‘ two 
alternatives, one higher and one lower,’’ is 
to be maintained as the basis of human 
freedom, it is absolutely essential that each 
of the two should be treated as an exactly 
equivalent opportunity with the other. 
Whatever you say about the openness 
of the second you must be able to say of 
the openness of the first, no more and no 

less. They must be open on precisely the 
same terms. You must not secretly post 
a compelling force at the parting of the 
ways and then proclaim that the traveller 
is free to take which road he will. Now, 
this evenness of treatment is, I venture to 
affirm, nowhere to be found among the 
exponents of the ‘‘ two alternatives.’’ 
Their treatment of the matter is splendidly 
one-sided—I say ‘‘ splendidly ’’ because 
their one-sidedness is itself a witness to the 
divine bias of a rational will. To begin 
with, they weight the scales by the very 
terms they use, calling this ‘‘ higher,”’ 
that ‘‘lower’’; for no rational being 
consciously recognising one alternative as 
‘*higher’’ than the other could hold 


__-himself egualiy free to choose either. And 
_- then, be it observed, it is only when the 


- question arises of personal responsibility 

for sin that they lean bard upon the plea 
But 
' the instant virtue appears upon the scene, 


the pressure of this pleading relaxes, 


_ the leading arguments retire, and our 


- opponents are as willing as ourselves to 


ery ** Numen adest.’’ 


- Whatever be the case with other people’s 


alternatives, our opponents have here 


before them an altérnative of a perfectly 


: _ plain character. Either they do or they 


do not maintain the equivalence, as 


opportunities, of the ‘‘ higher ’’ and the 
ee ‘*lower’’; either they do or do not say 


ery good deed, as of every bad deed, 


done since the world began, ‘‘ It might 
have been otherwise.’’ 

Let them take the first, maintaining that 
the sum of moral goodness in the world is 
entirely man’s doing; that for every tittle 
of virtue in history man is responsible in 
the same sense as he is responsible for 
every tittle of vice; that every good deed 
done, as every evil deed, might have been 
left undone. Will our opponents frankly 
face the consequences of such an admis- 
sion ? The whole evolution of humanity: 
intellectual, moral, social, religious—now 
presents itself as something which ‘‘ might 
not have been.’? Human life, as a 
whole, is instantly emptied of all meaning 
and of all Divine purpose. For how can 
the evolution of man represent the purpose 
of God when something else ‘‘ might 
have ’’ taken its place, and when it has 
rested with human wills alone that this 
‘*something else’’ has not occurred ? 
And what of the future? If itis true that 
the history of virtue, with all its episodes, 
might not have occurred, then it is equally 
true that it may not continue. If you 
seriously hold that the higher and the 
lower are open to mankind in the same 
sense, what guarantee can you give me 
that the lower will not triumph ? What- 
ever assurance I demand, you can only 
reply, ‘‘ It may or may not be,’’ and the 
Moral Order becomes a mere “‘ bad 
security.’’ What rational being will re- 
spond when you ask him to invest his 
moral energies in a world whose essential 
nature, by your showing, is the perpetual 
risk of moral bankruptcy? In such a 
chaos the idea of personal responsibility 
again becomes an unthinkable absurdity. 
Here you can promise nothing, undertake 
nothing, be responsible for nothing. How 
can I give a pledge to a Universe which is 
for ever threatening to put me to con- 
fusion ? : 

The other alternative remains to be 
considered, and this it is which the thinkers 
I am criticising appear in most cases to 
have taken, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. We are to suppose that, though 
the choice of paths seems ever to lie with 
us, yet enough divine urgency is somehow 
introduced to ensure that God’s ends shall 
be attained. The individual choice may 
appear to be free, but somehow (how is 
never stated) the net result of all the 
choices is determined. Now, if this is so, 
it is plain that you cannot say of all moral 
good, ‘‘ It might have been otherwise and 
may continue to be otherwise.’’ We have 
reached a form of qualified determinism, 
which is peculiarly paralysing to the will, 
because it leaves us utterly in the dark as 
to the precise point at which the qualifica- 
tions begin to operate, and the precise 
degree to which they extend. More strictly 
examined, it will turn out to be a contra- 
diction, for we are offered the conceptions 
of a world which is determined as to its 
ultimate purpose, notwithstanding that the 
individuals by whose agency the pur- 
pore is to be accomplished are free to 
resist that purpose or to support it. 
What, however, must be perfectly plain is 
that in a world so controlled, or interfered 
with, in the interests of the Good, the higher 
alternative enjoys advantages as compared 
with the lower which completely upset the 
equivalence of the two and shatter the 
notion of an ‘‘open’’ choice between 


them. The ‘‘ might have been other- 
wise ’’ doctrine, if applied at all, must be 
reserved exclusively for cases of human 
sin, and the only freedom unconditionally 
predicable of man would be libertas 
peccandi. Whither such a conclusion leads 
I need hardly point out. Pushed to its 
logical results, it ends not in the Liber- 
tarianism of Martineau, but in the Deter- 
minism of Augustine and Calvin. 

My plea, therefore, is that the individual- 
istic doctrine of freedom needs to be 
tested by a wider application than it has 
commonly received ; first, by reference to 
cases of right action as well as of wrong ; 
secondly, and more especially, by reference 
to the organic evolution of human society 
as a whole. My opinion is that the 
doctrine will bear neither of these tests. 
And, further, that when pressed to its 
conclusion and unfolded in all its implica- 
tions, it will be seen to involve the break- 
down of Moral Order and complete moral 
scepticism, from which escape can only be 
found in Determinism of a_ peculiarly 
obnoxious type. L. P: Jacks. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN RECENT 
RESEARCH.* 


Tuts book, Professor Sanday says, is of 
composite origin, and he confesses that it 
was somewhat of an afterthought to print 
together the papers of which it is composed. 
Yet the papers have a considerable degree 
of unity, both of time—all having been 
written within about a year—and of 
purpose, inasmuch as ‘‘ the collection, as 
a whole, reflects a part of the process of 
self-education for the larger task that I 
have undertaken,’’ which is understood to 
be a Life of Christ. 

The volume would, in fact, be more 
fitly described as a collection of the most 
recent occasional papers and lectures of the 
learned author, with one or two sermons 
thrown in. We will not, however, quarrel 
with the form, for even a Miscellany by 
Dr. Sanday is, in a way, a welcome and 
certainly a useful gift. Naturally, perhaps, 
it does not all come to us with an equally 
strong appeal. But, apart from that, 
what Dr. Sanday writes derives a special 
importance from his representative char- 
acter and position. One of the Senior 
Professors in the Oxford Faculty of 
Theology, he combines within himself the 
character of New Testament Critic and 
Exegete and that of Systematic Theologian. 
He was Professor of Exegesis, and is now 
Professor of Divinity, and during a twenty- 
five years’ tenure of one or other of these 
chairs has been a powerful moulding force 
in Oxford theology. 

Though the Divinity Chair is, we believe, 
a higher dignity thant hat of Exegesis, we 
confess Dr. Sanday’s strength seems to us 
to lie more with the first and inferior love. 
Noted for the moderation and courtesy 
with which he expresses his opinions, he is 
possessed in a pre-eminent degree with the 
desire to be fair to those whose position 
he feels called upon to criticise ; hence, 
while he does many other things well, he 
is never better than when expounding the 


* “The Life of Christ in Recent Research.” 
By William Sanday, D.D., LL,D., Litt.D., &e. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 7s. 6d, 
net.) 
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them, than as symbols of a higher truth 
lying before them. Under the head of 
Symbolic we almost seem to be going back 
to allegorical interpretation. We are led, 
indeed, in this way into things approaching 
absurdities. ‘‘ The whole system of wor- 
ship under the Old Covenant was sym- 
bolical . . . the expression of spiritual 
ideas through outward visible and material 
forniss 3° Sere Thee v4 @5alb- “times 
were really holy, but the Sabbath was set 
apart within the week, and the Sabbatical 
vear in the cycle of years, and the year of 
jubilee when the cycle had seven times 
run round. The practice was, naturally, 
less strict than the theory. If the cancel- 
ling of contracts and the reversion of 
property in the year of jubilee had been 
carried out, society must have been utterly 
disorganised.’? The symbol was, how- 
ever, if anywhere, in the system, and not 
‘In the practice. What, then, does this 
delectable system symbolise ji in the super- 
natural plan—this system which only did 
no harm because it was never carried out, 
and if carried out would have utterly 
disorganised society? The system is 
nothing but an inane if well-meant dream, 
which, so far from being related to a 
supernatural plan, is rather the offspring 
of an infra-rational phantasy. This lapse 
into the cult of symbolism on the part of 
the author, we confess, saddens us. We 
seem to be invited back into the slough | * 
from which we had supposed the compara - 
tive and historical study of the Bible had 
once for all delivered us. 

For the middle and by far the most 
important part of Dr. Sanday’s work many 
will be grateful to him. In these six 
lectures the twenty and more years of 
research in New Testament problems since 
the author returned to Oxford as Professor 
in 1883 are passed in review. The survey 
is not flattering to British amour propre. 
While registering the useful work of Epglish 
scholars, he confesses that his review must 
be attached in the main to a long list of 
German names. He says, with a candour 
and justice which everyone at all familiar 
with the ground will recognise, ‘* Nearly 
all the [English] work . .°. has been 
of sober hue. . . . If Dr. Hateh had 
lived, we should probably have had more 
of enterprise to chronicle. . . . Asa 
rule, English work of the last twenty years 
has been neutral and defensive. . . . 
But the strong point of Teutonic Science is 
its persistent spirit of forward movement, 
With us, if a good piece of work is done, it 
lasts for a generation, whereas in Germany, 
no sooner does a definite result appear to 
be gained than new questions begin to be 
asked and new combinations attempted. 

. . « For these reasons the review of | He drew men together—and he dros 
the situation which I am about to attempt. best. out Ob them all.’” Lord ata 
will be mainly concerned with what has | 
been done in Germany.’’ It is gratifying | ( 
to find that he believes this neutral and | ‘‘ A. EE View.’? “Mrs. 
defensive period of English theological | writes in defence of Women’s Sett 
scholarship is coming to an end, has come | in reply to last month’s clerical a 
to an end, and he sees a new and more| In the Albany Review Professor | 
adventurous and inventive spirit abroad. | of Manchester, writes ‘‘ On Behal 
We shall believe this of the older Universi- i 3 
ties when we see it ourselves. While 
Ecclesiastical preferment is the goal of 
ambition of most theologians, we do not 


spirit at once, and Cambridge is to be 
congratulated in having a Professorship u 
which can be and is held by a layman, . | 
The difference between the German theolo- 
pian and his English confrére is that the 
former makes his voyages of investigation 
and discovery in a free balloon which can 
rise to any height and sail in any direction ; 
the English theologian, with the fewest 
exceptions, employs a captive balloon, and 
only pays out the tethering rope a little ~ 
further when a free flier assures him there 
is something worth seeing higher. Dr. 
Sanday gives us in these six lectures a 
most useful survey of work done by 
others which every English student should 
carefully read. His own process is selective 
rather than contributive. We are grateful 
for what we receive ; we show our gratitude 
by asking for more. . 


recent course of research or thought in 
one of his own departments. 

Such an exposition forms the main 
portion of the volume under notice. The 
piece de résistance is furnished by a course 
of four lectures delivered at Cambridge 
under the title ‘‘ The Reconstruction of 
the Life of Christ,’’ together with two 
others on the most recent literature dealing 
with the same question delivered at Oxford 
two terms later, which six lectures may be 
supposed to have suggested the revised 
title under which the book appears. The 
rest of the contents are a ‘* preliminary ’ 
Jecture delivered in the Church House on 
‘*The Symbolism of the Bible,’ and, 
following the main contents of the book, 
we have the substance of a University 
sermon on ‘*‘ Miracles,’’? reviews of the 
recent works of Dr. Moberly on ‘* Atone- 
ment and Personality,’’ and of Dr. Du 
Bose on ‘‘ The Gospel in the Gospels ’ 
and ‘‘ The Gospel According to St. Paul,’’ 
with, last of all, an ‘* Appendix ’’ con- 
taining a sermon on ‘‘ Angels ’’ preached 
in the Chapel Royal. 

It may be our fault, but we fancy Dr. 
Sanday least as a preacher, and we cannot 
say that we feel very much at home with 
him as an Apologist. If the truth must 
be told, he seems to be anything but at 
home with himself in that capacity. He 
gives us the impression of one who is called 
to be Coryphieus, but is compelled to 
dance in fetters. There is something so 
halting, tentative, uncertain about the 
step, such a hesitancy about taking a step, 
that we feel the performer is hampered, and 
cannot suppress the question of the cause 
of it. In an earlier work Dr. Sanday has 
objected to the form of the complaint made 
by Dr. Cheyne in another connection. 
‘* Apologetic considerations are brought in 
to limit our freedom. The Fourth Gospel 
must be the work of the Apostle John, and 
must be in the main historical because the 
inherited orthodoxy requires it ’’-—by ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Does he really think that ‘the 
inherited orthodoxy ’ is nothing better than 
a taskmaster that stands over us with a 
whip to keep us from straying?’’ Yet 
we must still confess that in the present 
collection, especially in its outworks—e.g., 
in the sermon on Miracles—but elsewhere 
as well, there is a good deal which seems 
to us, endeavouring to discard all prejudice, 
to owe its form and presence solely to 
dogmatic presuppositions. These seem, 
over and over again, to vitiate the method. 
The method of the Dogmatiker is employed 
where only that of the historian is in 
place. A complex like that of the cos- 
mogony of Genesis or the Conception of 
Angels i is taken, and, instead of finding its 
significance by historical analysis of it into 
its constituents and tracing it to its source 
or sources as a preliminary to understand- 
ing it in the only way in which it can be 
properly understood—viz., as a synthesis 
of various elements all of which have 
contributed something of importance to 
the idea which was associated with, and 
must by us be associated with, the final 
product; the latter is taken ready-made, 
and forthwith clothed with a symbolic 
meaning. By the same method the 
anthropomorphic ideas of the early He- 
brews would appear to have their meaning | expect to see the adventurous and inventive 
less in the tentative fecling for some | spirit overstrikingly manifested. Lay Pro- | 
expression of the Divine lying behind | fessorships of Theology would produce: that | to 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THis month’s Contemporary opens with — 
an article by Mr. W. H. Beveridge on e oe 
‘* Unemployment and its Cure,’’ advoca- 
ting an adequate system of labour. ex- . 
changes. Mr. J. K. Mozley writes on 
‘Modern Attacks on Christian Ethies,’’ of 
analysing the teaching of Nietzsche, Berna: ea" 
Shaw, and Lowes Dickinson, from the 
point of view of one who is convinced th, 

‘30 long as men feel the need of a x 
ethical redemption and not a mere ar 
self- sufficiency they will prefer Christianity 
to Hellenism.’’? Mr. J. E. G. de Mont- 5 
morency, in his article ‘‘ Education Sub 
Dio,’’ pleads for open-air schools, and J 
Stephen Coleridge furnishes a great array. 
figures from the returns of the Regaine 
General to show how the claims of 
Vivisectors to have mitigated by 
methods the sufferings and deaths - 
large number of diseases cannot be 


dlafeher, of the sae eer of the 
Gospel as tested by. the story 
‘* Raising of Lazarus,’’ with referem 
Professor Burkitt’s criticism in his * ; 
pel Tradition and its Transmission.” fs 

In the Nineteenth Century and Alte 
number of friends write tributes” ‘oud 
late Sir James Knowles, who | a 


friendship and was. ani BEST, ho 
was his  self-cffacingness that ¥ 
magnet of his personality. He sho 
society. by not wishing to shine. _ F 
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a share in school management. Such 
schools are most strictly held as a clerical 
preserve, and the parent’s right is limited 
to the right of choosing to enter his child 
in a school governed by the clergy.’’ 
There is also a notable article on ‘* The 
Government and Temperance Reform ’’ 
by a Licensing Administrator, and Mr. H. 
W. Nevinson writes on ‘‘ The New Spirit 
in India,”’ urging that the present moment 
must be decisive, whether as rulers of that 
country we will turn back to a course of 
growing suppression and persecution, ‘‘ or 
whether we will display strength enough 
to welcome the new spirit of freedom and 
nationality which we have done so much 
to create.’’ 


PROFESSOR GUSTAV KRUGER. 


Prorrssor Gustav Krisaer, of Giessen, 
whom it will be a great pleasure to welcome 
as our Essex Hall lecturer next Whitsun- 
tide, is a native of Bremen, where he was 
born June 29, 1862. He studied succes- 
sively at Heidelberg, Jena, Giessen, and 
Gottingen, among his teachers being 
Holsten, Hausrath, Hase, Ritschl, and 
Harnack, To the last of these he was 

tn specially indebted, and it was Harnack’s 
presence at Giessen which determined 

Kriiger in 1886 to establish himself in that 
University as Privat-docent in Church 

| History. His hope of further intimacy 
v with his teacher was disappointed by 
Harnack’s removal in the autumn of that 
year to Marburg (and to Berlin in 1887), but 
at Giessen Kriiger has remained. In 1889 
he became ‘‘ ausserordentlicher Professor,”’ 
and in 1891 (after having received a call 
to Géttingen) he was appointed to a full 
_ professorship in the University as succes- 
r sor to Karl Miiller.. He specialised in the 
=e early history of dogma and patristic litera- 
_ ture, and contributed a large number of 
articles to the Real-encyklopadie fiir Pro- 
_ testantische Theologie und Kirche. Since 

- 1895 he has edited (with the help of many 
fellow-workers) the Theologischer Jahres- 


- pages, which furnishes a valuable survey 
of the whole field of theological literature. 


--——s writings on the Monophysite Controversy 
(Jena, 1884), Lucifer of Calaris (Leipzig, 
---- 1891), the Apologies of Justin Martyr 
(Freiburg, 1891; 3rd ed., Tiibingen, 1904), 
_ the History of Zacharias Rhetor (Leipzig, 
1899). His ‘‘ History of Early Christian 

_ Juiterature in the First Three Centuries ”’ 
maw (Freiburg, 1895) is an admirable handbook 
Be. _ for the use of students, published in an 
_____ English translation by the Rev.C. R. Gillett, 

_ Librarian of the Union Theological Sem- 
- inary, New York, in 1897 (Macmillan). 
To Professor Weinel’s popular ‘‘ Lebens- 
_ fragen’’ series, Dr. Kiiiger contributed 
in 1905 a volume on the ‘‘ Dogma of the 
Trinity in its Historical Development ’’ 
(dedicated to Harnack, ‘‘in thankful 
__- remembrance of student days twenty years 
-_ago”’); and in 1907, as we mentioned last 
- week, he contributed a double number to 

_ Sehiele’s series of Religionsgeschichtliche 
__-Volksbiicher on the history of the Papacy 
and the Popes, ‘‘ Das Papsttum, seine 
vob e und ihre Trager.’’ A lecture on 


such achievements and such high capacity 
we shall await with the keenest interest. 


bericht, an annual volume of some 1,500 | 


Dr. Kriiger’s independent works include’ 


punish him. 


““Dogma and History’? by a scholar of 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


a 

_ Tex next evening, before the lights were 
lighted, the children and their parents 
sat again around the fire. Dolly slipped 
on to her father’s knee, and said ‘‘ Tell 
us something again, father, as you did 
last night, about great people, and obey- 
ing.’’ 

““Yes,. we'll talk about it,’? said 
her father. ‘* You said, Stephen, that 
obedience was rather poor-spirited, and 
that it was better to be free. What do 
you mean by free ? ”’ 

‘“ Free to do as you like, father; not 
to have to obey orders and rules.’’ 

** That was what the young lad wanted, 
in Jesus’s story of the Prodigal Son. 
Did he find freedom ? ’’ ; 

‘“*Oh well, he was awfully unlucky, 
poor fellow, and he was silly, too,’’ said 
Stephen, ‘* he spent all his money.’’ 

‘* But he was‘ free’ to do that, wasn’t 
he ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, but everybody isn’t as silly as 
that, he needn’t have done it unless he 
liked.”’ 

“Well, Stephen, a number of young 
lads have wanted their freedom, and shaken 
off all control in the same way. A boy 
will refuse to obey his father, and cease to 
mind his advice ; he goes with companions 
as young and uncontrolled as himself, 
heeds no warnings, gets into scrapes or 
troubles or mischief, perhaps he drinks 
or gambles. Where is his freedom then ? 
Is he free? Is he not a slave to his com- 
panions, his habits, his fancies, blown 
here and there by every wind of temptation? 
He thinks it childish to obey any authority 
or laws or rules. But what humblest 
child at school, obedient to his master, 
his parents, his conscience, and even to 
the despised ‘rules,’ is not enjoying a 
glorious freedom compared to that lad’s ? 
Through ebedience, order is put into his 
life which sets his spirit free, and leaves 
it unburdened by chance desires.’’ 

**Yes, of course, children have to 
obey; but I didn’t think it would last 
always,’’ said Stephen. 

— ** As far as that goes we are all of us 
children to the end of our days. Look 
atitin this way ; no state or country could 
exist without laws. If every man was 
‘free ’ to do exactly as he liked, there would 
be nothing but confusion and anarchy, 
which means absence of rule. Every 
state has its laws, and people are bound to 
obey them.”’ ence 

‘* Oh, yes, I know that,’’ said Stephen. 

‘*Well, then, in a small way every person 
is a state, which can no more do without 
its laws to regulate the unruly or wilful 
members, than a real state can. If a 
greedy man over-eats or over-drinks him- 
self, there are laws which do not fail to 
If he disobeys these laws 
and gets drunk, does he show himself a 
freer man as he lies wretched and helpless 
than if he had been obedient and kept 
sober 2”? 

** Well, no, of course that’s horrid.’’ 

‘*Some epidemics of illness have often 
been called ‘ visitations of God.’ The 
name was intended to show that these 
epidemics could not be helped ; but when 


‘it,was found that they spread much faster | 
‘and were much worse where people were 


dirty and lived in bad 
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air, with shut 
windows, it came to be seen that the 
visitation of God was because His natural 
laws had been disobeyed, and was not 
an unprovoked ‘ visitation.? They had 
brought it on themselves, 

‘Then there is a law that gas will explode 
if a light comes to it. If you send for a 
man to cure an escape of gas, and he takes 
a lighted candle to search for it, in, dis- 
obedience to that law, of course, an’ ex- 
plosion follows. Ought» he to be left 
‘free’ to take a light and blow up his 
friends and himself because he does not 
consider it manly to obey rules or attend 
to laws ?”’ 

** No, father, I see all that, but I didn’t 
exactly mean those sort of things. It is, 
of course, foolish not to obey those kinds 
of rules.”’ 

‘* Well, my boy, I know what you are 
thinking of, but the whole thing works 
out together, and is all one, But you 
meant that you would like personally to 
be free from control and restraint, and able 
to go yourown way. But yousee, Stephen, 
that we do not live alone in the world. 
Others are in the same case as ourselves, 
and are also involved in all we do. Sup- 
pose for a moment, that a man_ were 
‘free to do as he liked ’- in. everything. 
Supposing that he did not earn more than 
just enough to support his wife and children, 
but that he ‘liked’ to spend all that he 
had on a motor, or a fine horse, and to 
dress himself smart, leaving his wife and 
children without food; where would be 
his wife’s ‘freedom to do as she liked,’ 
which she would have just as good a 
right to as he had, and Tom, Jack, and 
Harry too? A lot of separate ‘ freedoms,’ 
all running up against each other, and 
making life impossible.’’ 

The children laughed. 

‘* And then supposing he felt free to do 
as he liked with his children, and ill-used 
them, starving them because he wanted 
his money for his own pleasure, or beating 
them, because (in their poor search after 
‘ freedom ’) they tried to do ‘ as they liked,’ 
poor things! What sort of freedom would 
that be? You see we are all bound 
together, and unless we all obey certain 
rules there could be no society. We should 
be for ever interfering with others and 
they with us.”’ 

‘© Yes, I see,’’ said Stephen, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ it’s very awkward.”’ 

His father laughed. ‘‘ Yes, very,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ But Stephen, there is a plain 
and simple remedy.”’ 4 

‘Ts there, father ? it seems to me very 
perplexing.”’ E 

**Tt’s only perplexing when you fight 
against restrictions. When you — accept 
rules and laws which are. necessary for all, 
and loyally work with them instead of 
warring against them, all becomes plain. 
Do you understand any better now ¢’’ 

‘*J think I do, father,’’ but Stephen 
spoke rather wearliy. 

‘* You are tired, and I am obliged to 
go now. We will have another talk about 
it all to-morrow.”’ 

So the little party broke up, 

GERTRUDE Martineau. 


Lire is not so short but there is always 
time for courtesy —Hmerson. 
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FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP. 
‘* FREEDOM and Fellowship in Religion : 
Proceedings and Papers of the Fourth 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
held at Boston, U.S.A., September 22 
to 27, 1907.’? Such is the title of the 
volume, edited by the Rev. CuarLes W. 
WeEnNDTE, the indefatigable secretary of the 
International Council, that ‘‘ fountain of 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and_fertilising 
imagination,’? to whose “buoyant, in- 
spiring optimism” the President paid so 
just a tribute. This volume of 650 pages, 
with its fifty-five portraits, is one more 
monument of his enthusiastic diligence, and 
it may now be had for five shillings at Essex 
Hall. (Another sixpence for the postage.) 
All who were at Boston will wish to have 
this record, and it will prove a mine of 
interest to a much wider circle of readers. 
The keynote of the whole proceedings 
was admirably struck by the President, Dr, 
8. A. Exror in his opening address, when he 
said :— 
“The significance of this gathering is 
that it is composed of men and women 
who in the pursuit of truth and righteous- 
ness dare to commit themselves unreser- 
vedly to the control of the law of liberty. 
This council is the unfettered servant of 
truth, freedom, and brotherhood. The 
type of religious thought and feeling repre- 
sented here is broadly inclusive. It is not 
to be identified with any one form of sec- 
tarian opinion or organisation. The uni- 
versal religious consciousness creates here 
a meeting-place for a score of different 
Taces, traditions, doctrines, names, and 
allegiances. The intellectual character. 
istic of this company is open-mindedness, 
We do not desire to promote uniformity of 
opinion. We come with our little 
sectarian jealousies, our misunderstandings, 
our possible antipathies, and we discover 
that our very differences represent not so 
much the diversities as the universality of 
religious faith. Here we come into. the 
atmosphere of cordial fellowship and good 
will. We lay aside our narrower pursuits, 
the ambitions that divide us, the cares and 
fears that so easily beset us, and refresh 
ourselves with a nobler reach of vision. We 
meet for social intercourse and for the 
exchange of opinion and experience. We 
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enjoy the stimulus of intellectual variety, 
we broaden our horizons, we lift our 
instinctive prepossessions to the higher 
levels of rational and friendly debate. We 
form enduring friendships. We discover 
unexpected identities of spirit and pur- 
pose. We learn how much of breadth and 
true liberality there is in nations or com- 
munions we had supposed to be exclusive 
and despotic. We emphasise the convic- 
tions that all good men hold in common. 
We unseal again the fountains of idealism 
where the thirsty soul, weary of materialism, 
has so often refreshed itself. We renew 
faith and courage, and we return to our 
homes re-enforced by a new sense of the 
grandeur of our life together and the irre- 
sistible attraction of our common hopes and 
ideals.’’ 

And now, having actually returned 
home long since, but with memories still 
fresh and grateful, of all that we enjoyed in 
Boston, we respond once more with full 
assent to the spirit of these words, and at 
our leisure can study in those pages all 
the wealth of what was then offered us in 
a profusion which at the time made full 
appreciation impossible. 

Here are voices.from England, Germany, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scotland, Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
New Zealand, Australia, India, and Japan, 
telling of the conditions of religious life 
in these several countries, from very various 
points of view, and in addition to these are 
many other papers, such as Professor PrLEI- 
DERER’s on ‘‘ The Tendency of Positive 
Religions to Universal Religion,’’ Professor 
Evucken’s on ‘‘ What does a Free Christi- 
anity require to become victorious ?”’ 
Professor RapzE’s on ‘‘ The Burden and 
Blessing of Tradition,’’ the Rev. G. 
SCHOENHOLZER’S on ‘‘ A Protestant De- 
claration of Faith,’’ Professor Montrt’s 
on ‘‘ Joun Carvin and the Reformation 
Movement at Geneva,’’? the Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant’s on ‘* The World War with 
Intoxicants,’’ the Rev. C. J. Srrert’s on 
‘<The Relation of Christianity to Reli- 
gion,’’ and the Rey. L. Ragaz’s on ‘‘ The 
Ethical Basis of Liberal Christianity,’’ al] 
deserving of careful study. 

Then there are the addresses at the 
great opening meeting on the Sunday 
evening in Symphony Hall, by Drs. T. R, 
SuiceR, HEpwarp Everrerr) Hatz, and 
Booker WASHINGTON, and at the two 
sessions of the American National Confer- 
ence which formed part of the proceedings 
of the week, the speeches at the Hotel 
Somerset reception, and a number of 
addresses given in the various sectional 
meetings: for Religious History, Comity 
and Fellowship, Social and Public Service, 
Women’s Work, &c. Dr. Jonn Hunter’s 
Congress sermon, ‘‘ De Profundis Cla- 
mavi’’ fills twenty-six pages in this 
volume, and to the quiet reader its appeal 
will now go home more effectively, in all 
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probability, than at the time of its delivery 

at the end of an exhausting day. In the 

appendix there is an interesting collection 

of letters from friends in many lands who 

were unable to be present, beginning with 

that of Dr. CARPENTER, the first President 

of the International Council, and con- 

cluding with that of Rabbi Purirson, of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, President of the Central 

Conference of American Rabbis, who sent 

at the same time a copy of his book on 

‘The Reform Movement in Judaism.’’ 

The German correspondents included 

Bovusset, WENDT, and WEINEL; the French 

Paut SABATIER, CHARLES WAGNER, and_ 

Pére HyacintHe; the English, Mrs. 

Humpnury Warp and Sroprorp BRrooxkE, 
This is simply a note of reminder of what 

will be found in this substantial volume. 

Mr. WENDTE must be heartily congratu- 

lated on the happy completion of his task 

as editor. ety 


OUR CHURCH POLITY. re iA, 
Tue President of the National Con-- Oe 
ference concludes this week his response — ae 
on the discussion which has been carried — me 
on for the last three months in these oe 
columns on the problem of our church fe 
life. The response will be disappointing | 
to those eager spirits who had hoped that 
this bieaston might at last lead to the — 
settlement of long-vexed questions. We © 
confess to disappointment also that the ie 
discussion itself did not concentrate on __ 
the fundamental questions of church life, — 
and lead to a clearer apprehension of the a is 
meaning and responsibility of church mem- 
bership, and the sources from which alone vie ; 
new and effective vigour can be hoped for. 
This quest and this endeavour we shall oy 
not abandon, and after Easter shall make 
a fresh attempt to put our own meaning at ea 
least, and our own ideal, into words. But rs, 
meanwhile, in the present discussion, Mr. 
‘Woop simply sets all such questions on 
one side. He bids us attempt to do one 
piece of practical work, towards ministerial 
betterment and the saving of a number o ys Fy 
feeble churches which are bordering on. 
extinction, and to contemplate a further 
re-adjustment of our practical efforts 
co-operation. His hope is that while 
are doing these things our ideas will clea 


to a true unity of church life. 
As to the democratic Penny-a- 
Fund, which is to secure that the sti 
of all ministers shall be raised to 
minimum of £150 a year, we have to as 
how it will work out in practice. S$ 
an enthusiast is found in every con; 
gation who will regularly collect the 
pennies and forward them to the trea 
of the National Conference, how © 
fund to be administered ? At } 
grants are variously made by 
tation Fund, the Sustentat 
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separate remedial measure ? 


tion, and the new co-ordination of effort 


in the grouping, or the circuit system, let 
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ciation, this last often through the local 
associations, which make also their own 
grants towards ministerial stipends. The 
proposed new Penny Fund is, presumably, 
to come in to supplement all these wherever 
each of them, in its own field, fails to 
secure as much as £150 a year to any 
minister. Would that be a really wise 
and practicable method ? 

Mr. Woop bids us at present leave the 
consideration of ideals alone (except the 
very substantial ideal of brotherly help- 
fulness), and to give our whole attention 
to this bit of much-needed practical work. 
Well, as matter of fact, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association is at present 
the best working instrument we have for 
the collection and distribution of such 
funds. As a missionary society it com- 
mands the largest measure of support, 
and is in a position either directly or 
through the local associations most effec- 
tively to do this work of practical help- 
fulness, co-operating, as it does, with the 
managers of the two Sustentation Funds. 
It has this year to make a great appeal 
to the body of our people as a whole 
for a widening of the basis of subscription, 
for a truly democratic response, that its 
work may be sustained, both in the matter 
of church help and of publications, and of 
other missionary effort both at home and 
abroad, at least at its present high standard 
of usefulness. We publih this week an 
appeal from the offizers of the Associa- 
tion, stating the position, and asking for 
loyal and generous support of heir 
effor's, both from those who can give 
large sums and those who can only give 
a litt’e. The help of all alike is needed. 
And at the same time we have the 

letter which Mr. Spedding has addressed 
to tho3s who have been reached by the 
Van Mi:sion; That appeal also rings 
true, and we are glad to hear that it has 
already been met by a most encouraging 
response. Pennies a week mean  shil- 
lings in the year, and it is these democratic 
shil'ings from an ever-widening constituency 
that the Association needs. Will it not 
be better to put all our force and all our 
enthusiasm into the effort to make this 
well-equipped missionary society and the 
local associations more effective _ still, 
rather than attempt a new fund as a 
But if con- 
science forbids any to give to a fund so 
administered, there are the two Sustenta- 
tion Funds always in need of more sub- 
seribers. And in the matter of co-opera- 


on themselves with a stronger determination 


and greater enthusiasm of unselfish service 
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THE VAN MISSION LEAGUE. 


- Tue following letter from the missionary 
agent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association will be of interest to many 
of our readers beyond those immediately 
concerned :— 


A Letter to Friends who visited the Unitarian 
Vans. 


DEAR FRIENDS,—You are aware that 
during the past two years the Unitarian 
vans have visited many parts of the 
country, and that the work of the mission 
has met with much success. Last summer 
about 450 meetings were held, with an 
average attendance of nearly 300 adults. 
In many of the places visited no public pro- 
clamation of Unitarian teachings had 
hitherto been made. Large quantities of 
literature were distributed. Several 
hundreds of non-Unitarians visited the 
vans, and many of them are now regularly 
receiving our publications through the 
post. From every point of view the work 
has been fruitful of gocd results and we 
are looking forward to a vigorous campaign 
in the coming summer. 

The vans have also visited many places 
where our own churches were already 
established, and it has been our happy 
experience to receive from the friends 
in these districts a very cordial welcome 
and much valued assistance. Our own 
people have attended the meetings in large 
numbers, and nearly every church and 
school has borne testimony to the good 
effects produced by the mission in stimu- 
lating local interest, and in helping to re- 
move old standing prejudices. 

During the summer about 2,000 
members of our churches and schools visited 
the vans and signed their names in the 
visitors books. There were, of course 
many others present who were unable to 
do so. We take it for granted that all 
those who came were well-wishers, and 
that they hope the mission will succeed ; 
We believe also that they would be 
willing to help the work if some direct 
and simple way could be found. ‘* What 
a splendid thing it would be,’’ says one 
of our friends, ‘if we could permanently 
enlist all this interest and sympathy in 
behalf of the Van Mission.”’ 

That is what we are now trying to do by 
establishing a society, which at the outset 
should include everybody who has signed 
our books. 

We hope that your name may be included 
in our list of original members. 

What the society should do in each 
district would depend largely upon local 
conditions; but everywhere there is 
room for service, for earnestness, and 
mutual encouragement. The strongest 
places have room for workers, the weakest 
sorely need them. A day will come 
when our people will more _ readily 
vow themselves for the truth we hold dear, 
that the world may be happier, and 
the kingdom of God come nearer. ‘‘ Here 
am J, send me.’” Let, then, the league 
count for the deepening of the spiritual 
life, and a greater force of soul; a more 
regular attendance upon public worship 
and a widening of church membership ; 
the helping and teaching of the children ; 
everything that experience and _ need 
show are best for your own church and 
school life, and therefore, if your faith 
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is worth anything practical, best for the 
life of the town and district in which 
you live. Express it which way you like 
so long as you mean something that will 
help, and are willing to lend a hand. 

Then as to a definite proposal for helping 
the van work in the country. 

The mission has been splendidly started 
by a few generous friends, who have 
willingly given hundreds of pounds in the 
belief that this work wanted doing, and 
that it could be done. Their faith has been 
fully justified. There seems to be no 
doubt that had there been more vans 
they would have had at least an equal 
success. To increase the number, how- 
ever, isnot immediately possible. Ministers 
and laymen have willingly given their 
services without fee or reward, but we have 
not an unlimited number of men, and we 
do not, therefore, seek to provide new 
vans at present. 

Assistance also, is first required to make 
the Mission entirely self-supporting ; but 
to do this at least another £100 a year 
is needed. 

How is this money to be ra‘sed ? 

We hope by the new league. 

The Van Mission is a popular movement, 
it looks for popular support; and it asks 
only for a subscription which is within 
the means of everybody. 

If the 2,000 friends whose names are 
in our books were to subscribe not less 
than a shilling each, they would provide 
the working expenses of one van for the 
summer tour, and it is this practical 
piece of work that we are now asking 
you to assist in. If you are willing to 
do this, will you kindly fill up the enclosed 
form, stating your willingness to be a 
member of the league, and sending in a 
subscription of ls. or upwards in stamps 
or postal order ? 


We are sending a copy of this circular 
to all those in your town who signed the 
books, but we want the names and 
addresses also of others who are known 
either to have attended the meetings or 
to be interested in our work. If we can 
have hearty co-operation in this matter, 
the Society instead of having 2,000 
members should soon be 5,000 stronge 
The Van Mission would then have called 
into existence the strongest numerical 
society within our borders. Is this not 
worth trying for? There would practically 
be no liimt to the work and the influence 
with such a society could exert. In places 
where many members reside occasional 
meetings of the members might be 
addressed by speakers deputed by the 
mission. The Van _ illustrated lecture 
might also be given. Some members 
would be willing to distribute pamphlets 
among friends and inquirers, to arrange 
meetings for the study of our principles, 
or to engage in any work which local con- 
ditions might suggest. What we believe 
is that many of our friends hail the advent 
of the Van Mission as the precursor of 
awakened interest in the life of our churches 
and schools, and as far as we are able we 
are going to justify that belief. We look 
to the dissemination of our truths and 
principles amongst strangers, but we look 
also to the quickening of our own religious 
life, and we want to feel that on our side 
is everyone who believes that the “ greater 
things ’’ have yet to be, 
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Will you help us in this missionary effort, 
and join the league ?—Yours sincerely, 
Tuos. P. SPEDDING 
Clovercroft, Buckingham-road, 
Chapel, near Stockport. 


APPEAL TO UNITARIANS. 


Str,—Never before was there a time so. 


favourable as the present for the spread 
of a liberal religious faith. Recognising 


the opportunity and the need, the Com- | 


mittee of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association have determined to go 
forward with the missionary work that is 
waiting to be done. 

If our religious movement is to have 
the influence it should have on the thought 
and life of the world, churches in which 
men are labouring with devotion to up- 
hold our faith must be maintained, new 
centres of worship and work should be 
established, and our message made more 
widely known among the people. ; 

The treasurer will this year require about 
£3,750 for grants to congregations, and 
for special services and lectures ; £1,500 
for the printing and publication of books 
and tracts ; £750 for the expenses of four 
Unitarian vans ; £600 for gifts of litera- 
ture to public libraries, postal missions, 
and religious inquirers ; £1,000 for mis- 
sionary work in the Colonies, India, 
Hungary, and other countries. 

To have this work done and paid for 
£2,200 in additional subscriptions will be 
required. The la:t £500 is already pro- 
mised by a generous friend of the Asso- 
ciation. We believe the money can and 
will be raised, and we make a strong 
appeal to every Unitarian to give some- 
thing towards extending to others the 
blessings of the faith which he enjoys. 

We ask for subscriptions, large and 
small. Let each one do his or her part 
with good feeling and generous enthu- 
siasm. To give will add fresh impulse 
and hope, and will do much to quicken 
and inspire our churches and our work 
in town and country. Our hearts will be 
warmed and our courage renewed by this 
united missionary effort. 

The work the Association seeks to do is 
for God and humanity, for faith, freedom, 
and progress in religion; and the duty 
of supporting and maintaining it is a high 
privilege. 

W. B. Bowrina, President. 
Howarp CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
, Treasurer. 
W. CopeLranp Bowie, Secretary . 
Essex Hall, London, April 8, 1908. 


WE are glad to call the attention of ou~ 
readers to the appeal of Dr. Tudor Jone-~ 
for the Church Building Fund at Wellington, 
New Zealand. It is most desirable that a 
church building should be secured with as 
little delay as possible for a congregation 
which shows such promise of life in the capi- 
tal of New Zealand, and we feel sure that 
many friends in this countzy will be glad to 
help. Dr. Tudor Jones says at the end of 
his letter that subscriptions may be sent to 
him at Wellington, but it will be simpler 
to forward all British contributions to the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie at Essex Hall, so 
that the whole amount may afterwards be 
sent out in one sum to New Zealand. » ¢ 


Heaton | 


OUR GREAT PROBLEM, of my duty, if I have yielded to the beset- 
g2ks ting sin of laziness, temptation to which 
Sir,—On the theoretical questions of dogs the steps of every profession, and 
church ideas and church principles If have consequently failed, then by all 
am entirely with my friends Mr. Lloyd , Means starve me out. I deserve such 
Thomas and Mr. Freeston. But at the | punishment. Tt is just. It is human. 
risk of being denounced as an Opportunist | Itis divine. Butif, through circumstances 
and a compromiser, I believe our wisdom | over which I have no control, I have not Sa 
in the present position of affairs is to devote | Seemed to succeed, if I have worthily = 
ourselves to the immediate and pressing | represented my denomination in a deterio- 
necessities of our churches, in the firm | rating district, and the people to whom 
belief that something done urgently calling | have ministered are too poor to pay an 
to be done will throw much light on the ; 2¢equate stipend, surely I have a right 
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vexed problem of the Federated Church. 


‘* He that doeth the Will shall know of the 
Ex- 
perience shows that getting to practical 
work has often cleared the way for right 


Doctrine,’’? has many applications. 


thinking. 


‘* Our weaker churches with their ill- 


paid ministers.’ Can we not in uniting 
to prevent their extinction take a large 
step towards realising the Federated 
Church idea? About one-fourth of our 
churches are just hanging on by the skin 
of their teeth, kept barely alive by doles 
and grants. Their ministers, more than 
60 of them, are receiving less than £150 
a year. How far this is a result and how 
far a cause of the weakness of their churches 
it is impossible to say. In the case of 
some of these churches it would no doubt 
be wise to put them out of their pain by 
closing their doors. But in the majority 
of instances, I am sure they could be 
revived and become again centres of 
of truth and grace, by more generous 
assistance from their sister churches. 
Not everything depends on the minister, 
yet for whatever depends on him, how can 
he give of his best when so much of his time 
and thought is concerned with keeping the 
wolf from the door? Even £150 a year, 
secured as a minimum will not relieve him 
from pecuniary anxiety. He will be unable 
to buy books, or take a holiday (I know 
ministers who have not had a holiday 
for ten years), or attend the Triennial 
meetings of the Conference (unless some 
one pays his railway fare). But at least 
he will be relievid from carking care for 
food and clothing. Is it not a scandal 
that we should be supporting ministers 
of religion at this beggarly rate? It 
does not comfort me in the least that 
many curates and Baptist ministers are 
in the same position. Myneighbour’ssins 
do not excuse my own. It does encourage 
me, however, to know that my neighbour 
is beginning to feel the shame of this 
condition as well as I, and is resolved on 
amendment. Mr. Ruth, the well-known 
Baptist minister, in one of his Christian 
World articles on ‘‘ The Congregational 
Revolt against Independency,’’ asks 
whether the Christian minister has not a 
Christian right to a living wage? and 
putting himself in the place of the ill-paid 
minister he says :— ace 4 

‘* Tam prepared to admit that I may not 
be worth more than I get. But then I 
am not worthy a place in the Christian 
ministry. Yet have I been educated for 
the ministry at a denominational college, 
and ordained with the cognisance of our 
denominational chieftains. Moreover, I 


am doing my best. But if I am not worth | 


feeding prope:ly, and clothing decently, 
why was I ever admitted to the ministry 
at all? If I have failed in the discharge 


iA 


funds to meet the difficulty. — 


accepting the proposal, so. now I 


Jour churches. It is wonderful wh 
‘be done by the democratic. pe 


Penny Fund. In our ¢ 
advantage of such a_fun 
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to expect something more than pity from _ 
those who believe in the brotherhood of 

man and who preach about doing good to 
all, especially to the household of faith 1”? 

The writer ends with a warning we should 
take to heart :— 

‘Tt is certain that so long as we are 
satisfied to persist in our present unsys- 
tematised system,in which some ministers — 
of the everlasting gospel must be invited 
to commit social suicide and be condemned 
to perpetual poverty, so long shall we 
be the aiders and abettors of the violati 
of Christian fraternity and _ fellowshiy 
and so long shall we keep out of the 
ministerial office educated and holy 
whom God has made too wise to er a 
a ministry where not even their bread is 
sure.’’ es 

Nor are we to stay our hands beca 
two or three unworthy or incompeter 
men might benefit more than they desery 
There are dozens of entirely earnest an 
self-sacrificing ministers, who are brave 
doing their work under the most 
couraging circumstances, who mus 
be further sacrificed because a po 
unworthy manhere and there may p: 

A minimum stipend of £150 a ye 
can we secure it? We can, and by 
simplest means possible, and a n 
which shall, at the same time, 
us all into closer and more vital felloy 
In my first letter, I put forward the w 
penny plan, as a method of raising 
amount required. One penny a_ 
from each of 20,000 members fo 
weeks in the year will give us more #1 
£4,000. Strike off £500 for chure 
and members too poor to make ey 
small contribution, and there will | 
sufficient to provide our minim 
am asked, why start another fun 
three large funds are already in exi 
for increasing ministerial stipends ? 
same objection might have been 
25 years ago when the Sustentati 
was started by the Conference—t 
were two funds already in ¢ 
having the same object. My sug 
is made because of the failure | 
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ago I endeavoured to bring th 
of the existing funds into coun 
operation, believing that a joint ap; 
issued by them to our churches wo 

generously met, and place the three | 

in a position to guarantee that modest mi 
mum. They did not see their 


to Cesar, that is, to the demo 


working men of Birmingham 
a year for our hospitals 
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bringing in of everybody for the good of 
the whole, the enlisting of the poor as well 
.as the rich in the maintenance not simply 
of the local church but of the wider com- 
munion of a national church. It would 
be a constant and tangible witness to 
the fact of fellowship. It would bring 
home to everyone that we are indeed 
m-mbers of one body ‘‘ compacted to- 
gether by that which every joint supplieth.” 

Is not this an eminently practical matter 
wherein we can join hands while our 
church theories are simmering in the pot? 

I have also ventured to suggest that some 
modification of the circuit system under 
cur District Associations might supply, 
to begin with, the organisation of our 
churches immediately required. This is 
not quite the same thing as the ‘‘ group- 
ing’’ idea now also being discussed. 
Grouping is the union of the weak with 
the weak, the circuit system is the grouping 
of the weak with the strong—a vast 
difference. It is doubtful whether the 
grouping of two small weak churches 
under one minister will do anything 
more than save the stipend of a second. 
I can understand that the grouping of 
three churches under two ministers, or 
of five churches under three ministers, 
provided one of the churches is in a strong 
position and one of the ministers a man 
of some experience,might be of the greatest 
advantage. A tentative effort and most 
interesting experiment in that direction 
is being made at Sheffield, where the 
three churches unite in issuing a common 


F calendar, and the three ministers without 
2 any formal agreement are constantly 
a and freely exchanging services. It is 


_ the beginning of an organised effort which 
may yet become a Sheffield church,meeting 
in different places under a joint ministry. 

_ There are other directions in which com- 
mon action is possible if first there be the 
willing mind. I am glad to find all over 
the country signs of discontent with our 

_ solitariness and independence. Of course 
| each district has its own problems, and 
| -it is useless to attempt any cut-and- 
dried methods to be applied to all alike. 
_ But the more I know of our churches the 
more I am convinced that salvation lies 
along the line of real, vital co-operative 
Idols of the church are as 


association. 
common and as mischievous as Idols of 
the market-place, and one of the worst 


fetichisms is that of independence. No 
church can live or die to itself. Brother- 
hood and not independence is the law of 
life for churches as for individuals, and 
I am absolutely certain that a very real 
_ brotherhood may exist with a good deal of 
divergence about church principles. _ 
JosepH Woop. 


_ Umity has for many years meant to us 
the vigorous, broad-minded, and _ ever- 
Ww eleome weekly paper edited by the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. To the 
resters and Oddfellows of this country 
it means a monthly of their own, the pro- 

_ prietors of which have recently objected 

s i, the Rey. H. Bodell Smith, of Mottram, 

at he had no right to use that title for 
his monthly organ of Unitarian propa- 
. The title of his magazine is there- 

Unitarian Monthly. =, 
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THE INQUIRER. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BH INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAMZ, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. 

Sir,—The letter of mine to which 
Mr. Upton .refers, in Tor Inquirer of 
April 4, was, I confess, prompted by a 
feeling of resentment at what seemed 
to me an entirely uncalled-for criticism. 
But I should like to have an opportunity 
of making an explanation which, had it 
been made before, would perhaps have 
rendered some of Mr. Upton’s remarks 
in to-day’s INQUIRER unnecessary. 

When [f first read my friend Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s Hibbert article on Marti- 
neau, and again when reviewing the book 
containing that article, it simply never 
occurred to me that any one would regard 
it as an anti-Libertarian article. On 
the contrary, it seemed to me a valuable 
defence of a view of moral freedom which 
I myself had tried to set forth in a passage 
to which Mr. Upton twice refers apparently 
with approval, in Converging Lines, page 
119. I cannot agree with Mr. Upton’s 
interpretation of the Hibbert article, and 
I have not yet seen any reason to alter 
my view of Professor Pringle-Pattison’s 
meaning. 

‘Hence, in my reference to his article in 
the January Mind, I am conscious of 
no ‘‘ change of front,’’ and of no desire 
to ‘‘course with the anti-Libertarian 
hounds in the pages of Mind, and in 


Unitarian publications to run with the 


Libertarian hare.’’ This hare-and-hounds 
metaphor is suggestive, if one wished to 
employ any of the natural history illus- 
trations. which have recently become 
popularin THE Inquirer. I thinkI can 
appreciate the feelings of a domesticated 
animal which, when peacefully employed 
about its ordinary occupations, suddenly 
finds itself pursued by a very strong and 
swift greyhound who has mistaken it for 
a hare. 

At an early date I hope to be able to 
make a non-controversial contribution to 
the problem ef Free Will. But, if Mr. 
Upton will grant me a few days’ grace, 
I should like to finish my share of the work 
of conducting the Edinburgh University 
degree examinations before I exclaim, 
with the editor of the Hibbert Journal, 


| Moriturus te salutat. 


8. H. Mr.ione. 

Edinburgh, April 4. 

- WILLIAM CLARKE. 

S1r,—I am obliged to my friend Maurice 
Adams for the very appreciative review of 
the volume of William Clarke’s writings 
which has been edited by Mr. John A. 
Hobson and myself. Mr. Clarke’s memory 
has a claim on Unitarians,for he helped me 
to found the Free Christian Church at 
Cambridge when we were undergraduates 
there, and occasionally, in the seventies, 
he used to preach at King’s Lynn and other 
places. 

He and Mr. Murray Macdonald were not, 
however, the sole founders of the ‘‘ Rain- 
bow Circle.”’ Some of us thought that 


the old Philosophical Society could be | 
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revived,and made the attempt. Although 
the attempt fell somewhat short of our ex- 
pectations the ‘‘ Rainbow ”’ has survived 
till now ; it is, perhaps, the most interesting 
small society in London, and till the end 
of his life Mr. Clarke was one of its most 
active and illuminating members. The 
society, like everything else he touched, 
owes very much indeed to him. 

May I say that Iam not Herbert Burns, 
as the note to Mr. Adams’ review states, 
but HERBERT Burrows, 

99, Sotheby-road, N. 

—<$—_——— a ——_—_—____—— 

WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
APPEAL FOR THE Cuurcy Buitpine Funp. 

Sir,—You will allow me, I know, a small 
piece of space in Toe InQuiner to place 
before the friends of liberal religion a 
short statement concerning the Unitarian 
movement in Wellington, N.Z. In Febe 
ruary, 1906, I left England as representative 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association with the commisson to found a 
Unitarian Free Church in the city of Welling- 
ton as well as to deliver lectures and to 
preach in various towns of the two islands. 
A small body of Unitarians had been 
brought together to meet the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove when he visited the city in 1904, 
and after Mr. Hargrove’s visit occasional 
services were held in a small hall. My 
wife and I reached Wellington at the end 
of March, 1906, and for the first Sunday in 
April a large hall was taken, and the 
response in attendance and enthusiasm 
far exceeded the expectations of most of 
us. Sufficient it is for me to say that the 
congregations have been large ever since, 
and at the end of nearly two years I found 
last Sunday evening on my return f om 
my holidays the large hall filled with an 
enthusiastic congregation. The success of 
the movement has been great from every 
point of view. I write thus not in order to 
magnify any small capacities which I may 
possess, but to show that any Unitarian 
minister might have received a similar 
response because of the ready response of 
the people to the preaching of ‘* Christian- 
ty in its simplest and most intelligible 
form.’’ 

We hold, at present, three Sunday ser- 
vices—one for the children and the two 
ordinary services, whilst weekly classes 
are being held in philosophy and religion, 
and these latter have been attended during 
the past two winters by about sixty mem- 
bers. A Ladies’ Sewing Guild was formed 
by my wife soon after our arrival, and in 
July, 1907, a bazaar was held for three 
days, which yielded a profit of about £300 
towards the building fund. This was 
opened by one of our members—Sir Robert 
Stout, Chief Justice of N.Z. Christmas, 
1907, a men’s club was formed, which is 
destined, I believe, to play an important 
part in the welfare of the church. We 
have had to pay a heavy rent for our hall ; 
this year the rent has been raised to £100 
per annum for Sunday services alone, and 
for the weekly classes I have had to borrow 
rooms and chairs from friends in the town. 
The movement is now on a foundation 
which needs a building of its own, and 
until this is obtained we shall be severely 
handicapped, and the permanency and 
efficiency of the work will be - eakened. At 
the present time our building fund stands 
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at £600. This month (February, 1908), 
we have bought the freehold of a piece of 
land for £1,287 on which we intend soon, 
to erect a church. Wellington is situated 
amongst high hills, so that a great deal of 
the land which can be used for building 
purposes in the town proper has had to be 
reclaimed from the sea. Another £1,500 
will be required to erect a building which 
will seat 500 people. I have given a pro- 
mise to the congregation that I shall collect 
this sum before Christmas, 1908. I have 
already started on this campaign, and have 
found the response from the people all that 
could be desired. But the burden is too 
heavy for us to carry alone. And the 
work I am trying to do is one of vast 
significance. It is so to many of your 
own kith and kin in these far-off islands 
of the Southern seas. 

I responded to the appeal of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association because 
I felt that I owed Unitarian Christianity a 
debt for what it had done for me, and which 
I can never hope to repay completely. 
It is in Unitarian Ch istianity that I found 
ten years ago what has transformed my 
whole life, and any ordinary capacity which 
I possess will be given ungrudgingly to 
make known to othe s who are wandering 
in similar darkness a religion which satisfies 
the deepest needs of man. So that I appeal 
to you, friends of liberal religion, to help 
us to erect a Unitarian Free Church in 
the capital of New Zealand. Other towns 
in New Zealand are desirous of hearing our 
gospel, and the response which I had last 
year in the two chief towns of the South 
Island—Christchurch and Dunedin—makes 
me confident that similar movements are 
capable of being realised there. The Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie and the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove will be pleased to give anyone 
further information on the subject. Al- 
though longing to be back in England, we 
are willing to remain until this important 
task is accomplished. A printed list of 
all subscriptions will be sent you. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to 
¥ Yours faithfully, 
ke W. Tupor Jones. 

Bryn-y-mor, Rawhiti-terrace, Kelburne, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


LICENSING REFORM. 


Sir,—There are many matters on which 
it is impossible for us all to think alike, 
and my letter in your issue of the 28th ult. 
still expresses my settled opinions, in spite 
of Mr. Jackson’s attempt to point out the 
fallacies which he thinks it contains. I 
agree with Mr. Jackson that the value of 
licensed property will rise again, but my 
reason is that I do not expect to see the 
Bill pass the House of Lords in anything 
like its present shape. I have no reason to 
think Sir Wm. Dupree, whom I do not 
know, asks the State to grant him any 
relief, though he did say he had been duped 
—his circumstantial letter to The Times 
speaks for itself. The positive statistics 
given by Mr. Gimson in his letter in your 
issue of the 28th convince me that there 
is little, if any, coincidence between the 
number of licences and the amount of 
drunkenness in any given district. As to 
the workmen’s drinking at home, trades- 
men often supply impecunious customers 
with goods on credit, and if a workman is 
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determined to have a barrel, perhaps a] BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND STAM- 
small one, in his house, he would, if neces- FORD STREET CHAPEL. 
sary, contrive to pay for it. Diminution THE annual meeting was held at Stam- 
in value usually lessens the desire to avoid | ford-street Chapel on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
forfeiture of any possession, and to that] P. M. Martineau in the chair. 
extent the licence holder would, under the] The report of the Committee, read by 
Bill, lose the inducement to conduct his} Mr, A. A. TayLer, recorded the farewell to 
business creditably. I am quite unable to] the Rey. W. L. Tucker last July, and the 
see that the public make any sacrifice | settlement of Mr. J. (. Ballantyne, of 
under Mr. Asquith’s Bill, inasmuch as that | Manchester College, Oxford, as minister in 
Bill has already lessened the value of September. The Induction Service, con- 
licensed premises, and will lessen it much | ducted by Principal Carpenter and the 
more should the Bill become an Act, and] Revs. P. H. Wicksteed and F. K. Freeston, 
this is to be done in the public interest, |} was held on October 4. ‘‘ Of the results 
and without compensation, There are} of Mr. Ballantyne’s work,’’ the report 
excellent letters in The Times on this | said, ‘‘ it is as yet too early to speak, but: 
subject, one from the Bishop- of South- combining, as he does, a previous experi- 
ampton on the 4th inst., who says, amongst | ence of our work with the training of — 
other things: ‘‘ Many of us are doubtful | Manchester College, Oxford, and possessing 3 
whether any advantage to the cause of|deep missionary enthusiasm, it is not 
temperance would follow from the State | surprising that his influence ‘and earnest 
becoming Publican’’; and again: ‘‘T| efforts have already made themselves felt 
am one of those who are heart and soul for | in every department of our work, and your : 
temperance reform, but ih will not be a} Committee are convinced that the Mission’s 
party to any policy of spoliation, and I do | prospects of usefulness were never greater 
not believe that any such policy is either | than at present.”’ 2 
necessary or likely to be effective in} The accounts, presented by Mr. W. S. a 
promoting the objects in view.’? With | Tayzer, showed a deficit of £9 on a total of 
these sentiments I cordially agree, and I | £382, and there was a further deficit of £94 
cannot see why the trade of the public- | on the special renovation fund, for which, 
houses need spell ‘‘ruin to the com- | however, some further donations had since 
munity ’’ in the future any more than in } been received. Mr. Tayler pointed out 
the past. The advance of temperance will] that the deficiency was really greater than 
not be attamed so much by the closing of | appeared, as their regular working in 
public-houses, which will lead to drinking | the past year had been unsettled, and the — 
in places less under control, as by going to | expense for ministerial service had been 
the root of the matter and strengthening | below the average. They really required 
healthy educational influences which will] further £50 in annual subscriptions to. 
persuade those of the working men who | meet their working needs. 
now drink to excess of the folly and evil The Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE then read 
of so doing. _ Dennis B. Squire. | his report, in the course of which he said :— 
Lymebourne, Sidmouth, ‘* To take up again one’s place in “the 
April 6, 1908. | ranks of the workers whom one had owl “es 


[Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s testimony, as | °° well in past years was akin to re-joinin 


familiar travelling companions, and cow 
for a long time Chairman of the Licensing 18 ‘be 
Committee at Birmingham, will probably bring one nothing but gladness, but to be 


be considered to outweigh our  corre- called upon to ‘take the wheel ’ brought — 


spondent’s opinion as to the connection | ™@>Y eae 1 Acar ee t pens of aaa : 
between the number of licences and the | "8 4 Sacred honour and of entering 1 u 
amount of drunkenness in a district. A|2 t@sk of great responsibility, But 
reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter will | ®%4 more I feel the assurance that 
be found among our “‘ Notes of the Week.”’ responsibility rests not upon one, but u . 
Our correspondent’s remark that he ** can- . of us “high privilege i shared ae 
not see why the trade of the public-houses | ‘7° 5@M° Dish privilege o sharec ye 


need spell ‘ ruin to the community ’ in the 
future any more than in the past’’ is 
amazing. Has he ever read the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission ? 
Does he ignore the overwhelming testimony 
of judges, medical men, and employers that 
crime and waste to an appalling extent 
arise from this cause ? ‘‘ Any more than 
in the past ’’ would go far to submerge the 
race. We prefer that it should be a little 
less.—Ep. INQUIRER.] | 
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Ae | sate endeavoured fo take some par t, 
however small, in the various branches of 
the work, in order to gain an insight i 
the aims and the spirit of each, and I 
only to report that I see everywhere s 
of the healthy and growing interest 
which evidence is to be seen in the seve 
reports of the secretaries of societies. 
trust that the work in all directions ~ 
prove increasingly fruitful in the comi 
years, and that the spirit of comrades 
at present so noticeable among our 
may be deepened and strengthenec 
further, I earnestly hope that, 
advances, the many different act 
which we are all.engaged may 
efficiently co-ordinated, drawing 
scholars, and all members m 
together, avoiding overlappin 
tion of energy, and ensui 
fruition of all effort. V 
that this pees is to be ob 

d with 


Tux past in the shape of its prophets, 
the future in the shape of the kingdom of 
God, surround us when we pray, —P. C. 
Mozoomdar. 


I caty that mind free which resists the 
bondage of habit, which does not mechani- 
cally repeat itself and copy the past, 
which does not live on its old virtues, 
which does not enslave itself to precise rules, 
but which forgets what is behind, listens for 
new and higher monitions of conscience, | 
and rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and 
higher exertions.—Channing. = 
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to preserve and strengthen this united 
purpose. 

‘* With reference to our chapel and its 
mission enterprise, we read, in Mr. Charles 
Booth’s great work on London, these few 
words: ‘The Unitarians have a sub- 
stantial chapel in Stamford-street, whence 
useful social work is done by ready ‘workers. 
The religious influence is of the smallest, 
and, indeed, very little is attempted.’ I 
doubt whether the writer of these words 
had sufficient knowledge of our ‘ religious 
home’ to substantiate his remark, but I 
should like to feel that this was far from 
the truth, and that the ‘ useful social work 
done by ready workers ’ was a manifesta- 
tion of a strong religious influence, pro- 
viding the workers with an impelling 
gospel, permeating all that they set their 
hands to do, and rendering their work 
more and more potent to cheer and comfort 
and strengthen many a heart, young and 
old. Towards this end, I shall make it my 
earnest endeavour to keep alive and warm 
a true religious earnestness among our 
workers, and to infuse into all our activities, 
so far as lies in my power, this spiritual 
purpose.’ 

The CHa1rMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, recalled some 
old memories of the London Domestic 
Mission, and the great value of Mr. Cork- 
ran’s long ministry at Spicer-street, the 
tradition of which was being renewed also 
at George’s-row. He quoted the old state- 
ment of the purpose of the Mission—‘‘ The 
improvement of the moral and religious 
character of the poor and the amelioration 
of their condition.’’ They heard much 
nowadays of garden cities. Their Missions 
might be called city gardens, where lives 
were nurtured that were true and beautiful. 
At the same time, the missionary became 
a power, not only through the direct 
influence of his ministry, but, as a citizen, 
through the place he was able to take in 
the community. He wished for Mr. Ballan- 
tyne such a long and beneficent ministry 
as they remembered in Mr. Corkran. In 
conclusion, he appealed for help, not so 
much for money, as for personal service in 
the work of the Mission. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who seconded, 
spoke especially of the great achievement 
it would be, if, in addition to the rest of 
their missionary work, they succeeded in 
making that chapel a centre of worship, 
which would be an inspiration to the 
people of the district, and in which their 
minister by his preaching would touch the 
great interests of hfe and make the men 
about him feel that it was worth while to 

come and hear. 

- Qn the motion of Mr. F. Wetcn, 

eeapded by Mr. A. 8. Tayirr, the com- 

ttee and officers were elected, and the 
ev. W. CopeLanp Bowr1e then moved a 

Saaaintion of hearty congratulation to Mr. 

Millantyre on his marriage, of welcome to 

Mrs. Ballantyne, and thanks for the 

earnest work Mr. Ballantyne is doing on 
behalf of the Mission. This was seconded 

by Mr. A. A. Tayzzr, and very cordially 
passed. A vote of thanks to ail who had 
helped in the work of the chapel and 

_ Mission, moved by the Rev. V. D. 

Davis and seconded by Mr. I. S. Lister ; 
and a vote of thanks to the Chair, 

ved by Mr. BALLANTYNE and seconded by 

Mace, ornght the meeting to a close. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


TuE best news I can send you is that we 
are all hard at work here. Inside the 
churches and outside our hands are, for 
the moment, very full. We are just on the 
eve of a great collective enterprise in the 
shape of a United Bazaar. We have con- 
templated this in a leisurely way for a long 
time, but now that it is close at hand 
our congregations are rousing themselves 
with all their old vigour. The bazaar 
is now an assured success in the best sense. 
It has pulled us%together, and we have 
realised our solidarity. The good of this 
will remain long after the bazaar is over, and 
congregations grouped for the furnishing of 
particular stalls will keep in touch with 
one another, maintaining a friendly interest 
and lending a neighbourly hand in one 
another’s affairs. 

The bazaar itself will be held in the 
handsome premises of the Lower Mosley- 
street schools during Easter week. Its 
object is to raise five thousand pounds, 
towards which we hope to have one 
thousand pounds in subscriptions before 
the bazaar opens. The money is urgently 
needed to carry on the work of the District 
Association. Not only are there the newer 
congregations, which still require some 
measure of help, but some of the older ones 
are so situated that they are compelled 
to look for assistance outside their own 
borders. These congregations are all 
doing good work and they are well worthy 
of support. Whatever happens we cannot 
abandon them, and we are hoping that the 
bazaar will show that we have no intention 
of doing so. 

But, if possible, I think, and even hope, 
that we are becoming more absorbed in a 
work which is larger than any denomina- 
tional grouping. That is the supreme call 
which is made upon us by the introduction 
of the Licensing Bill. This goes to the 
roots of all our love of country and the 
brotherhood. It rallies us to the best in- 
terests of the nation and the end of all our 
concern—humanity. Many of us feel that 
with it, politics become human and sacred, 
and we are prepared to spend, and to be 
spent in its cause. We are organising our 
forces everywhere. A central “council has 
been formed, hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets are being distributed, meetings 
are being held, and petitions signed ; 
the Free Trade hall has been secured for a 
great meeting and, later on, we shall march, 
with bands and banners, a hundred 
thousand strong, we hope, to demonstrate 
in one of our parks. In all this collective 
action we are taking our full share, and our 
congregations have contributed some of the 
principal officials of the organisation it 
involves. But we are not neglecting our 
domestic responsibilities. Resolutions 
have already been passed at the annual 
meeting and by the governing body of the 
district association ; a special meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly has been held this 


-week to pronounce on the same subject, 


and the congregations are holding meetings 
and promoting petitions in their own 
districts. 
When we turn from these larger activities 
to the ordinary life of the congregations, 
we are back again with the old hopes and 
fears. It is distressing to find vacancies, 


actual or impending, in one-third of our 
pastorates, but it may be turned to good 
if we seize the opportunity it affords to 
consider seriously possible effective group- 
ings in joint pastorates. We are especially 
grieved at the pending departure (to 
Halifax) of the Rev. W. L. Schroeder. 
To his own congregation at Sale this is a 
sorrow of the most intimate kind, and to all 
of us it is an almost irreparable loss. 
To many brilliant gifts, Mr. Schroeder adds 
the persuasive power of personal charm, 
and while his lectures at the University 
and the technical school have won for 
him a prominent place in the city his strong 
manly character has endeared him to us 
all. 

The signs of encouragement with which 
we have to comfort each other would not 
look much in print. But we all have a 
feeling that there is life and movement in 
the air. Perhaps it is only the return 
of Spring, perhaps it is something deeper, 
Certain it is that there is a growing feeling 
of hope of the coming of better times. 
The annual meeting of our district associa- 
tion was the best that we have held for 
some time, and since then there has been 
a splendid series of meetings and services 
at Moss Side to celebrate the coming of age 
of that enterprising congregation. The 
meetings were splendidly organised and 
well sustained throughout, and they were 
rendered additionally memorable by the 
presence of the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 
Now we are looking forward to our great 
Sunday School gatherings on Good Friday a 
at Chowbent. These gatherings are usually 
our first escape from our winter -beleagured 
city, and they are always anticipated 
with eager delight. 

CHARLES Prac H. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
showld be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wediusday, or Trursday Morning at latest.] 

— ~~ 

Ainsworth.—On Tuesday evening a meeting 
was heldin the United Methodist Sunday-school 
in support of the Licensing Bill. There was a 
large attendance, and the vote was wnanimous 
in favour of the Bill. Several representatives 
of the Unitarian Band of Hope were on the 
platform. 

Birming‘am: Small Heath.—A congre- 
gational soirée was held on April 2, to celebrate 
the completion of three years of the ministry of 
the Rev. W. C. Hall. There wasa crowded 
attendance in the schoolroom. During the 
evening a capital programme of musie was ren- 
dered, “and congratulatory speeches were made 


by representative members and ministers. The 
ladies of the congregation took advantage of the 
occasion to present a@ university gown to 
Mr. Hall. 

Cheltenham.—The Rey. Henry Gow, of 
Hampstead, whose father was once minister at 
Cheltenham, was the preacher last Sunday, and 
in the evening took for hissubject ‘ ‘The "New 
Theology.” The text was Deut. xxx. 15, 


“The word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 
it.’ What was spoken of as new theology, he 
said, was only another form of the old religion, 
which remained amid all such changes. Of that 
religion the three great fundamentals were 
belief i in God, belief in immortality, and belief 
in duty, based on freedom of the will to choose 
between right and wrong. They were being led 
to asi impler understanding and a deeper grasp 
of those three things. That faith they were 
confident, would prevail, for the glory of God 
and the blessing of mankind. 
Crewkerne.—The annual Sunday-school 
prize distribution took place at the Town Hall 
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on Thursday, April 2, under the presidency of 
Mr. Edward J. Blake. Upwards of 140 scholars, 
50 of whom had not been absent throughout 
the year, had prizes, which were presented by 
Mrs. E. J. Blake. A short entertainment pre- 
ceded the prize-giving, which was greatly 
enjoyed. There was a good attendance of 
parents and members of the congregation. 

Glasgow: Ross-street (Resignation).— 
The Rev. E. T. Russell haying accepted the post 
of missionary minister for Scotland, on the in- 
vitation of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, has resigned the Ross-street pulpit, 
which he has held for the last ten years. Ata 
meeting of the congregation a fortnight ago, Mr. 
Russell was asked to re-consider his decision, 
but at an adjourned congregational me ting, 
held at the close of the service last Sunday, his 
resignation was regretfully accepted. Mr. 
Russell resigns his charge at the end of May. 

London: Islington.—On Thursday evening, 
April 2, the members of the Literary Society 
gave a second performance of ‘Still Waters 
Run Deep,” in aid of the repair fund now being 
raised for the chureh. The performance was 
one that has rarely, if ever, been exceiled in the 
pieces performed here. The various parts were 
ably sustained by Mrs. Sargent and Miss M. H. 
Bartram, and Messrs. Sargent, Bartram, Em- 
merson, Creak, Hall, Cudlip, and Hunt, 
and the whole affair reflects the greatest 
eredit on all concerned. It is interesting to 
record that the scenery used was made quite 
recently by Mr. Hicks and several lady and 
gentleman members of the church, and it adds 
considerably to the effectiveness of the acting. 
It is hoped that a fair sum will be added to the 
fund by this performance. 

London: Little Portland-street. — The 
annual meeting of the congregation took place 
on Wednesday evening, Aprill. It was of a 
very encouraging nature; for the first time for 
many years the congregation found itself free 
from debt, and with a balance in hand. This 
pleasant condition of things was due to the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hawksley, 
who have been members of the congregation 
from their early years. Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
on the anniversary of his father’s birth, 100 
years ago, attended the service with his son and 
grandson, and gave a special donation of £100. 
Thomas Hawksley, C.H., F.R.S., became a 
member of the congregation in 1852, under the 
ministry of the Rey. Edward Tagart, The 
services planned and conducted by the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps at the Euston Theatre have 
been a great impetus to the Little Portland- 
street congregation. Many of the members gave 
time and help, and rejoiced greatly in the large 
attendances. New members continue to join 
the congregation, and some have given their 
assistance in the Institute and Sunday-school. 
On Sunday, April 5, the scholars attended and 
sang an anthem and several hymns, and listened 
to the service with the greatest attention. After 
which four christenings took place. <A gentle- 
man, home from India, finding his way with the 
greatest difficulty to a Unitarian Chapel, re- 
marked: ‘‘ Here are no stained-glass windows, no 
ceremonial, but real simple worship, and no 
class distinction!’’ Another new-comer said, 
“*T feel the peace and reverence of this old-world 
chapel.” 

Manchester: Broughton. — A cake and 
apron sale, held on Saturday, March 28, by 
which it was originally hoped to raise £6 or £7, 
realised £22. The Sunday-school workers, who 
have had charge, have not only enjoyed the 
preparations for the sale, which have been 
pressed on with vigour and enthusiasm, but also 
find the result extremely gratifying. 

Manchester: Failsworth (Resignation). 
—The Rev. Albert Thornhill, M.A., has resigned 
the pulpit of the Dob-lane Unitarian Chapel. 

Newport, Mon.—The annual church meet- 
ing was held on Thursday evening, April 2, and 
was well attended. The report referred sympa- 
thetically to the great loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. W. Banks, one of the vice-presi- 
dents. By the settlement in September last of 
the Rey. Arthur @olland the church had for 
the first time the advantage of a resident 
minister, and several fresh branches of work 
had been started. Of these the Sunday-school 
was the chief, which promised to be a source of 
strength to the church. The formation of a 
Literary and Socia] Guild had also proved suc- 
cessful, with a most attractive programme of 
social gatherings, concerts, lantern leotures, &o. 
The financial atatoment showed an increase of 
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£10 6s. 8d. in the amount contributed by the 
congregation as compared with the previous 
year, and a balance in hand of £1 8s. 3d. There 
was a small increase in the number of members 
and subscribers, after deducting the losses by 
remova) and other causes. All the retiring 
officers were re-elected, together with a repre- 
sentative committee. 

Oldbury.—On Sunday, March 29, the 
Unsectarian P.S.A. class was addressed by the 
Rev. W.G. Topping. At the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian congregation next day in the 
Free Schools a satisfactory report of the year’s 
work, with an increase in membership, was 
presented. Mr. Topping presided. and an 
encouraging speech was made bythe Rey. F. A. 
Homer, of West Bromwich. During the evening 
wedding gifts were presented to three couples 
in the congregation. 

Rochdale.—As the result of a suggestion 
made by the Committe of the Unitarian Church, 
a committee consisting of representatives of the 
Heywood, Middleton, Oldham, Todmorden, and 
Rochdale Churches was formed in order to 
promote greater intercourse between these 
neighbouring congregations. The first step in 
the direction of effecting *this purpose was 
taken on Saturday, March 28, when over 450 
people met at Clover-street school for a tea 
and social. There were some 80 present from 
Heywood, 25 from Middleton, 55 from Oldham, 
and 60 from Todmorden. At the evening- 
mecting Mr. Fred Hall, superintendent of the 
Rochdale Sunday-school, presided. Both he 
and the Rey. T. B. Evans, of Heywood, who 
was the appointed speaker, indicated what 
benefits might accrue from more frequent 
association. Members of the different churches 
contributed to the musical part of the pro- 
gramme, and the remainder of the time was 
spent in dancing. The members of the joint 
committee are to be congratulated on the very 
excellent beginning thus made. A joint picnic 
to Hardcastle Crags has been arranged for 
Saturday, June 27. 

Wimbledon (Induction).—A service was 
held in the Worple Hall on Wednesday evening 
for the induction of Mz. W. E. Williams, B.A., 
as minister of the Unitarian Church, which at 
present meets for worship in that hall. (It is 
not three minutes’ walk from Wimbledon 
station.) The service was to have been con- 
ducted by the Rey. F. K. Freeston, but he was 
prevented by indisposition from being present, 
and his place was taken by the Rev. R. N. 
Cross; Dr. Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, of which Mr. Williams was a 
student, gave the induction address. ‘To bear 
witness to the truth,” that, he said, was the 
great purpose of ministry and of a living 
church. Their minister came into the midst of 
a little group of friends, who sought to build up 
there a church of the Liberal Faith, of the Open 
Way, of that broad liberal Christianity which 
they believed to have been the witness 
of Jesus himself to divine things. Such 
ministry was no easy task, but with great 
obligations went great privilege, and it was a 
source of deep inner joy. The minister must 
have the witness of the Spirit in his own heart. 
Only he who had first learnt to live could unfold 
the mysteries of life. That was the burden 
laid upon the minister in these days. He must 
be able to bear direct testimony to divine 
things. His authority was only in the sincerity 
of his speech, and power to interpret the feel- 
ings and elicit the response of his hearers. He 
must learn diligently to feed the sacred fire. 
At the conclusion of his address Dr. Carpenter 
insisted that civic duty wasa part of religious 
obligation, and in the coming age religion would 
have to admit new social ideals within its fold, 
to recognise and face new dangers, and organise 
its ethics along new lines, in the great war 
with poverty, ignorance, suffering and want. 
That. meant in the long run that all institutions 
of privilege and wealth of position and culture, 
would be tested by fresh standards, and only 
endure as they could justify themselves for the 
common weal. The future of organised 
religion depended on the answer to the 
question, what part the Christian Church 
would take in that great process. There 
was no easy way to the regeneration of 
man; but the church which did not aim high 
would fail of it? end. A great trust was com- 
mitted to them. He concluded with the 
exhortation to minister and people, to be 
strong and of a good courage, At the con- 
clusion of the seryiop (ea and goffee “wore - 


save the authority of God in us; andthe 


thisisa matter, to a large extent in our 
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served in another part of the hall, and at half : 
past eight Mr. John Harrison, President of the a, 
London District Unitarian Society took the 
chair at a public meeting of weleome to the 
new minister. The Secretary read a number of 
letters from friends unable to be present, and 
three from Wimbledon ministers of other 
denominations. The Baptist minister regretted 
he could not come, because his “ theological 
standpoint was too diverse,” but he hoped to 
stand side by side with Mr. Williams in 
humanitarian and social work. The Presby- 
terian minister expressed the conviction that 
the cause of righteousness and peace would 
find in hima true worker, and the Congrega- , 
tional minister heartily wished him every 
possible success, and desires for him and his — 
church the richest blessing. There was room 
for all, he said, in the Master’s vineyard. The 
Chairman offered a very cordial welcome to Mr. 
Williams on behalf of the L.D.U.S.,and speak- 
ing as the son of a minister, urged the con- 53 
gregation to be always considerate and sym- 
pathetic towards their minister, to call out the 
best that was in him. He referred also to the — 
Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, by whose efforts that a? 
movement was first started. He felt sure they —__ 
would all wish to express sympathy with Mr. — 
Edwards in his illness. Mr. Dearden offered a 
very hearty welcome on behalf of the congre- — 
gation, and was seconded by Mr. C. A. Peek, th 
hon. secretary,and the Rey. V. D. Davis wel- 
comed Mr. Williams on behalf of the London 
ministers. Mr. Williams gratefully acknow- 
ledged the welcome accorded to him, with a speci 
word of thanks for the welcome implied in 
letters of the other Wimbledon ministers. 
would be his aim, he said, not to waste time 
theological disputation, but to attend rather 
what could be done for sozial amelioratio 
He rejoiced in the freedom of their religiou 
fellowship, in which the great aim must he he 
building up of Character, and he quoted 
motto of their church, ‘Here let no man be 
stranger.” The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who » 
Mr. Williams’s nearest neighbour, then made 
speech of wise and happy counsel, and the 
meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to — 
chairman. Bi 
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TuEReE is no ultimate authority in religion — 


only true spiritual authority wielded — 
men is that which belongs to them so far a 
they make clearer and stronger in us God 
own teaching.—R. A. Armstrong. x) 


THERE is hardly anything, it seem: 
me, that one could wish for oneself be 
than this, to be remembered by o 
friends as one who always left a stre 
of sunshine behind him wheresoever 
was and wheresoever he went. — 
remembered one might die content. 
ov 


power.—C.. J. Perry. aie 
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_ SUNDAY, April 12. 
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Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops Prrnris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. H. Rawurnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 7, Rev. 
W. H. Rost. d 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 


Rey. F. HANKINSON. Sent: 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, “Rev. Cuarixrs 
Rorur,: B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W.C. Popz. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
‘ J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal} 
Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Cooren. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Hipprr- 
son; 6.30. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxtns Jonus. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rey. Ferix Taytor, B.A. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
W. R. TALL. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. 
F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church — 1], 
Puaraon; 6.30, Mr. Datta Evans. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
Frank K. FrREEstToN. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, Rev. 
W. E. Witriams, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1l and 7, Rey. Dr. 
MuMMERY. 
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ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. D. Roprrrson Davins. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. McDoweEtt. 
- Brackroor, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt MoGsr. 
Buackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Sa Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
- Bovurnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hiil- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrrestnEy PRIMe. , 
_ Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
be Rev. Grorcs STREET. 
-_- Ganrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
: Rey. J. dA. Smirz. 
_ CuxrsTer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxrm Evans. 
7 Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GInEvmr, B.A. 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancn, B.D. 
QuitprorpD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Georncr Warp. 
_ Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
-Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lexzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 
- Lercustrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
> P-. Rev, C.. BE. Pree. 
-Laivrrpoon, Arcient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
«6.30, Rev. Cuarites CraDDOcK. 
_ Laverpoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D.-Roserrts. 
_ Liverpoor, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 6.30, 
sey. J. H. Wearneratt, M.A. 
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oo 405 — LANCET. 
tmeat for all, and may be given 
a confidence to the ¢ Paes aes child, 
In paper packets and tin boxes—~ 
\ VAFIOWS BIZER, 
a _Menafactory: London, w.e. 
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MatpstTone, Unitarian Church, Marl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQUHARSON. 

New Brigston and Liscarp, Memoria) Church, 
Manor-road, 1! and 6.30, Rev. E. barry. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIVENS. 

OxrorpD, Manchester 
Dr. CARPENTER. 

PorrsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. JAMES Burton, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T, Bonn. 

Scarporovan, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTrwr.t Bruns. 

SEeveNoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meoting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. Srrzer, 
M.A., LL.B. ; 6.30, Mr. F. Mapison, M.P. 

Sipmouru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinitIAm AGar. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. FE. D. Prizstitey Evans. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tonpripce WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

Wast Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, oppos'te Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxss. 


——_> 


GERMANY, 

HamsBuaG, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. 11, Rev. 
GARDNER PRESTON. 

—_<__—_ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


College, 11.30, Rev. 


.CaPETown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, 
FORTH, 


Rey. RamspeN Ba.m- 


<p 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


Essex Church, Notting Hill Gate, 11, Rev. R. N 
Cross, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A. 

LiverPoon,  Ullet-road, 
Oneers, B.A. 
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BIRTH. 


Linpsay.—On March 31, at 9, Belle Vue Park. 
Sunderland, the wife of the Rev. William 
Lindsay of a daughter. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Onrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 560 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Ilustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —* Cran. 
sock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr and Mrs. Sipney P. Pottsr, 


ADY offers share of furnished 
house, board and atterdauce to ministers’ 
families or others desiring inexpensive holi- 
day. —S., InquireR Office, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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OSSLYN HILL SERMONS, by 

Y Rev. Henry Gow. Published monthly, 

price 1d., by post 1}d., or for the year 1/6. 

—Apply, Mr. A. Parerson, 6, Thurlow-road, 
Haw pstead, 


Schools, etc, 
YHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOCL FOR GIRLS. 
Higueate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Migs 
Litran Tatpot, B.A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap Mistress. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMP- 

STEAD. Healthy liberal education 

for Boys and Girls under 14. Boarders and 

Day-pupils. Illustrated prospectus from the 

Principals : E. Rick, M.A., and Mrs. 
GARRET? RICE. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received. 
Home influence Modern methods. Private 
playing field opposite schocl. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4, 
Next Term begins Thursday, April 30. 


JOMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 


PRINCIPAL i Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 
Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
~~ >— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

I YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercia] Departments 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


DVEKTISER, lay Minister, penalised 

for integrity, seeks engagement in 
publishing business, cr as organiser, lecturer, 
&e. Excellent references—GEORGE Warp, 
49, Longhurst-road, Hither Green. 


YXPERIENCED GOVERNESS de- 
sires re-engagement. English, French, 
Latin, drawing, and advanced music. Excel- 
lent references. £3) to £3).—Apply F., 
34, Hans-place. S.W. 


N GARDEN CITY, wanted by May 3, 
a lady to do the work of House-Parlour- 
maid, where cook is alsofa jady. (New and 
convenient house.) Threein family. Wages, 
£20 to £22.—Apply, Mrs. PEarsauy, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 
\ ‘ JANTED, capable person as General 
servant. Fond of children, comfortable 


home. Small salary. North London.—f. W., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
OME FOR’ GIRL-STUDENTS, 


Frankfurt-am-Main, now Staufenstrasse 
2. Most central situation for Conservatorium, 
Conceris, Opera Sunny aspect. Prospectus 
on application to Miss PALMER. 


pee SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roan, SouTuport. 
f ae : ee LS oad alan WMO for 
eld Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously bui 
mie Faeaiahed with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 
Mazachester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,’ ; 
Nillgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house, We were amazed 


Qt the variety of food, 
a Bend to WARDEN tor Prospectus, 


LL 


UNDAY DUTY.—Rev. Dr. Greaves 
can take Duty after Easter. Within 100 
miles of London preferred. From weak 
Churches cnly travelling expenses asked.— 
Blean, Canterbury. 


ADY COMPANION wanted for 

one month from April 21. Strong; a 
good reader, and experienced in nursing.— 
Miss M., Bratbav, Thornton-road, Clapham 
Park, London, 8S.W. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Megazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
obarge local page,x—Address to Enivor, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, 
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E. Norman Reed & Co., 


NOW READY. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. 


©& 
Proceedings and Papers of the Artists 

FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS it 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS. Stained 


BOSTON, U.SA.. SEPTEMBER 22 to 27, 1907. 


Edited by CHARLES W, WENDTE. 
With Sixty Portraits. 652 pp. Price 5/- net, by post, 5/6. 


§ 
Leaded 


BOOK ROOM, H33EX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.c. Glass. 
©} 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOLIATION|) BRASS PLATES Memorial 
Or @f Every Bescriction aitndows.- 
: Made by WALTER BOWLES, iar i 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. Daw aie pa PCADILEV CGR BONE es 
py Esta Nee and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver, ; < 
ASSOCIATION FUND AND UNITED BAZAAR, | Grose rand’ Monsees. Rabon ee et AES 


description, Pads, Inks, &c. 
TO RAISE 9 
" Send for quotations. Established 1888, 


SS COOo®. a 
FER ea TYPEWRITING, COPYING, TRANSLATING. 
UNITED BAZAAR Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 


rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
Lower Mosley Street Schools, Wednesday, | class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, April 22nd, | tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 

23rd, 24th, 25th. typing on machine direct from dictation. 

Hb Aaatolt SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss BE, L. STent, 

The Bazaar will be opene ae 33, Crouch Hall-road, Crouch End, N., and 
April 22, at 12 noon, by Lieutenant-Colonel 


: 12, Manchester-avenue, London, E.C. City 
Pitcuer, V.D., J.P, Chairmin, Rev. Denpy Telephone No. : 12277 raat ; if 


AGATE, B.A. 

April 23, at 2.30 p.m., by Sir Enwin DurninG 
LAWRENCE, Bart. Chairman, Rey. H. 
ENFIELD Dowson, B.A. 

April 24, at 2.30 p.m., by DAvip Heatry, Esq, 
Mayor of Heywood. Cuairman,T’. FLErcHER 
Rosinson, Esq. 


SHogaics. 


<a 
Church Decoraiors, 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


EW DESIGN COSTUME FABRICS. — 
it “ Flaxzella,” Real Natural Irish Linen, 
3Lin. wide. Handsome embroidered edging 
1/0} yard. Looks well, washes well, wears 
well, Free patterns by post.—HuTrons, — 
5, Larna, Ireland. area 


ZY PE WRITING. 
Telephone at once for estimates for your 
Typewriting, Duplicating, and Copying. Oom- 
mercial Correspondence a speciality, First- 
class work at moderate charges. 
5 per cent. discount if this paper is mentioned. 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIET 
l ADELAIDE-PLa\ CE, LONDON BRIDGE 
vie : 


Assets, £167, 000. 


fa 


=? 


DiRECTORS. 


April 25, at 2.30 p.m,, by Councillor H. MAspEn, C. HERBERT CAESAR, Chairman—Sir BE. W. Lawrency, Bart.. J.P. by 
ap Chairman, Rev. CHARLES Pracn. 10, Grange Read, Canonbury, London, n. | Deputy-Chairman—Manx H. dupe, AR.LBA, 
Contribution of goods will be gratefully | Secrecy guaranteed. Speciul terms for permanent work. | Miss CuctL GRADWELE, | ALEXANDER W. Law- sae 

received and acknowledged by the Hon. TELEPHONE: 1219 NORTH. F. H. A, Harpoastrs, RENCE. 


Secretary, Rev. W. Holmshaw, The Parsonage, | - = 


F.S.1, ~ Miss Orman. 
STEHeHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT, © 


SUBSCRIPTION List. 


The _ following promises have been received, 
and additions to the list will be gratefully 


acknowledged :— (TEMPERANCE), va PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each1 

fe GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. & being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of — 
Mr, Geo. H. Leigh, Monton nn ENG) Opposite the British Museum, fa | Income Tax, Sh a ‘ 
Mr. Percy H. Leigh, Monton ee ROR) FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. BS DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 8} P Pi 


@ TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 3 
ke This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE = 
g| HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light & 
fi throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
ge. Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and ea 
sj Siucking Rooms. Heated thronghout. Bed-& 
fj rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6a. to 
=4 Gs. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
4 inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 


Mr. Geo. T. Cook, Manchester ... .50 
Mr. Hans Renold, Manchester ae OO 
Mr. Geo. 8. Woolley, Manchester ... 50 
Mr. Chas, Eckersley, Tyldesley ... 30 
Mrs. andthe Misses Rawson, Monton 25 
Mr:and Mrs. W. BE. Nanson, Monton 25 
Miss Lydia 5S. Leigh, Monton Bt 


CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your ¢ 
house, has 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Cha 
low. Prospectus free. Pe: 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Mana, 


Rev. P. M. Higginson, Wecles sree PAs @ @Hdie Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to s 
= E 10s. Gd. per day. = 

Tho Misses Brooke, Wilmslow “25 0 | [pTeleeraphic Address: “hackeriy”"Zondon. 

Mr. Jobn R. Oliver, Bowdon enh . sek eee neato eee eye a 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dendy, Monton 20 

Mr. Richard Robinson, Bowdon ... 20 


/EATONS VEMPERANGE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of ita existence 


Mr. T. Fletcher Robineon, Pendleton 
Mr. Percy J. Winser, Biddulph 

Mr. A. H. Worthington,Manchester 
Mr. Chas. Higgin, Monton . be 


10 1 
. to appear the same w 
eee 
Mr. A. B. Paterson, Bowdon er to) 
10 
5 
5 
5 
D 
5 
5 


is as follows :—- ) 
PER PAGE icc, ee 
HALF-PaGeE .., eee 
Per CoLumn.., so 
Incu In CoLuMN ..,. es 
Special Terms for a Serica. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d, per line. Mi nin 
_ Situations Vacant and W 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words af 

3 insertions charged as 2 


Miss Latitia M. Leigh, Swinton 
Mr. John Harrison, London 5 
Sir W. H. and Lady Talbot, Man- 

chester... “86 se es a 
Mr. J. Wigley, Manchester ... ae 
Mr. Joseph Lunn, Bowdon ... Agr 
Mr. R. G. Lawson, Manchester 


a 
ANCHESTER DISTRICT, SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION— 


va Annual Meeting at Chowbent, Good Frida : 
Mr. Albert Nicholson, Manchester April 17, 1908. ek special train will run a 


Treasurer —Me. Apert Nicnorson, follows (calling at intermedi oS 
62, Fountain-street, Manchester, Staly brides, 9.40 am: ; Man ohester CVs. 
No. 11 platform), 10.5 a.m. ; Atherton, arrives 
pase MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP | 10.32 a.m. 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU _ brings W. Hoimsiaw, Hon. See. 


OCSO0SOS MOCSSOSSSCSCOSCOCOD OOOO SCCSZ 
COoOOCeSS SOOO OSOSOO OC COOC COO OCOD COCO 


All payments in re 
be made to E. KENNED 
London, W.C. The 


tire 
accompany all orders to i 


together Congregations needing Ministers, and ; 
Minist:rs desiring a fresh charge. The EAUTIFUL NOTTINGHAM 
Membership Roll of the Fellowship inc!udes LACES, direct frem Nottingham Looms, 
159 Ministers, and is increasing annually. prastically half retail prices, Al! new season’s | 
Covgregatious are invited to communicate productions. Our latest 1/- (post free) Sample 
with the Rev. J. Crowraer Hirst, Gateaere. | Parcel of lovely long lengths Valenciennes, | 
Liy erpoo}, the Hon. Sec. of the Bureau. assorted widths, attracts splendid orders. 

CHARLES Rvupenr, President } of the Purchaser's satisfaction guaranteed. — M.| 3 

C.J. Svrepr, Hon, Secretary Fellowship | Manson & Co., 1, Church-gate, Nettingham, [| x: 


7k pense: 


a 
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